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70 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 


This address is known to many 
hundreds of the leading banks 
and trust companies of the 
United States as the home ad- 
dress of Central Hanover Bank 
and Trust Company — their 


New York correspondent. 


CENTRAL HANOVER. 


BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


Representatives in London, Paris, Berlin and Buenos Aires 
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chip.” Today the question is how good? What is the proper relationship 
between book and market value? Does a “good” Utility offer a better 
investment ‘opportunity today than a “good” Rail? Eminent research counsel 
recently completed a detailed analysis of corporate equities from the point of 
view of conservative investment today. 
Thirty-four high-grade common stocks were selected from all of those listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange. Investment appraisal was made by indus- 
tries, and then by individual companies within those industries—so that the 


I: IS no longer enough to say of a common stock that it is ‘“good’’—a “‘blue 


Deposited Stocks in Each Unit of 100,000 apportionment of the investor's dollar might follow a carefully constructed 
NORTH AMERICAN TRUST plan of relative attractiveness. 
SHARES 1955 As a group these 34 stocks have been incorporated into a plan which offers 

Maximum Cumulation Type a complete program for common stock investment today. This is the plan of 
E. |. duPont de Nemours & Company 200 NORTH AMERICAN TRUST SHARES, 1955 (Maximum Cumulation Type) and 
The Procter & Gamble Company : 100 NORTH AMERICAN TRUST SHARES, 1956 (Maximum Distribution Type) which 
genera Cate Gempany ion 400 give to common stock ownership the safeguards that make for investment 

in use ectr . 
United States Steel Corporation toa instead of speculation. 
e Gorden Company 
Corn Products Refining Company .... 100 
Generel Viesde a ass NORTH AMERICAN TRUST SHARES PROVIDE: 
ationa seul ompany soccccecencosooseceress ; y 
te a 1 Balanced Dollar Diversification — Each Trust Share represents an ownership in all of 
Sears, Roebuck & Company... 200 , the 34 eee listed at the left—leading companies in 12 outstanding American 
ae eee industries. 
American Can Compai ‘ 100 
American Rad. & ‘stand. Sanitary Corp. - Maintenance of ‘eowniened Quality— A Research Department is constantly engaged 
International ge 190 = in studies of the conditions affecting the investment standing of the stocks under- 
@. b. emweide Tehanee Gomany “BR” 200 lying NORTH AMERICAN TRUST SHARES, 1955 and 1956. If these investigations indicate 
ee PT ce ties tania Foo that for good investment reasons, and solely for the purpose of protecting and preserving 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. Co. 100 the quality of the investment, all or any part of any stock should be eliminated, such 
n allroa ompany . ¢ . ' 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company. see elimination may be made. 
Amerlegn Teleshens & Toloeresh Company 100 No Substitution — The net proceeds from the sale of any stock which may be elimi- 
Columbia Gas & Electric Corporation 400 nated are returned to the Trust Shareholder. No discretionary substitution is per- 
Consolidated Gas Company of New York 200 ined 
Pacife Gas & Electric Company 200 yey 
Publi Service Corporation of New Jersey 100 The Convenience and Safety of Trust Administration — One of the world’s largest 
The United Gas Improvement Company... 300 trust companies, as Trustee, administers the investment for Trust Shareholders, 
As of October 17, 1931, the date of execution of the handling all details connected with the receipt and distribution of dividends, the com- 
Trust Agreement, a stock unit consisted of the shares pounding of interest monthly on all moneys of the Trust in its possession, etc. The Trus- 
listed above. @ The deposited stocks in each unit of tee’s continuing fees for the entire life of the Trust are provided for in advance. 
4,000 NORTH AMERICAN TRUST SHARES, 1956 (Maxi- vot ‘ + 7 h 
mum Distribution Type) consisted on October 17, Marketability — Trust Shares are bearer certificates which may be converted into cas 
1931, of 1/25th of the number of shares of the or the underlying stocks at any time through the Trustee. 


common stocks listed above. 


The day to day offering of North American Trust Shares is based upon the 
market prices of the underlying stocks at that time. 


More than 1500 Investment Dealers and Banks are now 
recommending these shares. 


DISTRIBUTORS GROUP, INCORPORATED 


A BOOKLET FOR BANKERS Owned by a Nationwide Group of Investment Houses 
: 63 WALL STREET. NEW YORE 
How this portfolio was selected, why 25% of 


the investor's dollar goes into Utilities, 15% CHICAGO + ATLANTA + PITTSBURGH + PHILADELPHIA »- LOS ANGELES 


into Chemicals, etc., etc., how this selection ot 
stocks compares with the whole fabric of Amer- 
ican business, and other facts which will inter- 
est bankers and trust officers, are contained in a 
booklet, ‘‘Building a Portfolio,’ which will 
be sent free of charge on request to any banker. 
Simply write Distributors Group, Inc., 63 Wall 
Street, New York, Dept. B. 


/ 

Holders of NORTH AMERICAN TRUST SHARES vA Ay ‘) VK 7I( aH 
(Original Issue) who have not been informed con- 

cerning _— | in ap Mirnmenng hr are mak- wate 
ing, to exchange their shares on a preferential basis 

for shares of two new trusts, NORTH AMERICAN i] RU S 7 SHAR ES 
TRUST SHARES, 1955 and 1956, may obtain com- 
plete information from any authorized dealer. 
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When Chicago 
Was Only 24 Years Old 
This Bank Had Its Beginning 


Seventy-five years ago, a banking 
charter was granted to the Merchants 
Savings Loan and Trust Company— 
one of the banks now a part of the 
Continental Illinois Bank and Trust 
Company. Also united in this insti- 
tution are eight other banks, each 
chartered a half century or more ago 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 
BANK AND TRUST 
COMPANY 


CHICAGO 








THE FORTY-NINTH YEAR 


THE BANKERS MONTHLY 


Vol. XLIX 





Bankers Say: 


New York 
‘*T never miss thoroughly reading 
every issue of THE BANKERS 


MonTHLY and I am in position to 
state that your magazine is carefully 
noted by several of my associate of- 
ficers. Your feature articles, dealing 
with the financial and operating 
management of banks, are unsur- 
passed, in my opinion, in that field 
and the magazine’s other depart- 
ments are always well written.’’— 
Paul L. Hardesty, Assistant Vice 
President, Manufacturers Trust Co., 
New York City. 


Michigan 

‘*T read your magazine from cover 
to cover and, in discussing some of 
the articles with others interested in 
the banking business, I find that they 
too read it.’’—J. Kindleberger, Pres- 
ident, Kalamazoo Vegetable Parch- 
ment Co., and Director, Bank of 
Kalamazoo, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


Illinois 

Bankers are not only in the habit 
of not subscribing for publications 
they do not read, but when such a 
publication as yours is received, it is 
usually passed from hand to hand, 
so that your paid circulation should 
probably be multiplied by five to get 
the number of readers.’’—R. H. 
Brunkhorst, Comptroller, Harris 
Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago. 


Texas 

‘“‘There are a number of bank 
magazines which come to my desk 
and of them all, THe Bankers 
MONTHLY is most enjoyed and of 
most benefit to me. I look through it 
from beginning to end. You did me 
a favor when you persuaded me to 
take this magazine. 

‘*This is not merely a perfunctory 
letter, but one which is genuinely de- 
served by your good publication. I 
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do not say it because I am talking to 
you, but truly and genuinely I enjoy 


THE BANKERS MONTHLY and get 
more genuine ‘‘meat’’ out of it than 
any banker’s journal I read. The 
articles in THE BANKERS MONTHLY 
are of a direct, personal, experimen- 
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You can make money for your bank by reading 
at least those articles marked with a *% 
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tal nature, which are the kind people 
want to read now. In other words, 
they want stuff that has the prac- 
tical punch and I believe your maga- 
zine gives it.’’—Wm. Z. Hayes, Ac- 
tive Vice President, Republic Na- 
tional Bank, Dallas, Texas. 
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MERICAN business is looking ahead. Is 
banking a sane but enthusiastic backer of 
that attitude? 


“Ordinarily, I buy one suit of clothes at 
this time of year. Last week I bought two.” 
It was a bank customer speaking who had just 
returned from a business trip on which he 
talked with the leaders of a number of indus- 
tries. 


His double purchase was not based on low 
price, but upon confidence in the future. His 
own income had not been increased, but the 
future looked better to him. 


Business Sees A Silver Lining 


N A talk with the president of one concern 
on the Pullman, he had been told with a 
smile that the company was doing only 10 per 
cent of its normal business. “But the future 
is bright,” said the president. “We have 
developed a brand new idea. The potential 
sales are remarkable. They will keep us busy 
for a long time to come. I tell you I am glad 
we have had this slack period. It has forced 
us to get out of the rut. Instead of making 
only what we had calls for, we have had time 
to think about making what has been needed 
but was never asked for.” 


A belief in the immediate future was ex- 
pressed by still another executive when he 
said: ‘‘The action of the democratic side of 
Congress on Hoover’s Credit Corporation shows 
that we have no election uncertainty to reckon 
with. In our business we are doing now some 
of the things we had decided to delay until 
after next November. We intend to be pre- 
pared for the increased buying.” 


The president of another plant that sells 
only to other industries, said: ‘‘An outfit as 
large as ours must swim with the world 
We think the tide has turned.” 


current. 
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Look Ahead With Business 





“Things in this shop are decidedly better. 
We are working slowly but definitely toward 
a more aggressive policy,” said another chief 
executive. 


Another president said: ‘‘My job of house- 
cleaning is done. I have just ordered $300,000 
added to our advertising appropriation.” 


What To Do With These Facts 


& A backer of industry, you need to know 

that this spirit is in the air: As long as 
you convey an uncertainty in your counte- 
nance, your customers are bound to take on 
some of that same uncertainty. 


Many of our best inventions, many of our 
best business advances have come out of 
periods of slack sales. The type of man who 
makes them deserves backing because he 
makes money for his backer. 


The Government Is Doing Its Share 


HROUGH the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, Uncle Sam is issuing bonds against 
the great store of gold in the vaults of the 
Federal Reserve banks. The country believes 
in these bonds. It knows they will be paid. 
This will stimulate an increased use of credit. 


It is up to you, Mr. Backer, to show your 
community that you believe in the immediate 
future. Conservative you must always be, 
until you have decided that you have picked 
a winner. Then it is necessary to radiate 
aggressiveness, to push that winner, for he 
has your depositors’ money. 


Good signs are still few—Heaven only knows 
how few. But they are here and increasing. 
A new one shows on the national horizon every 
day. New ones must be showing on your 
bank’s community horizon. Find them, back 
them and by all means talk about them. 
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It Always Has Been Essential 





your bank to have complete, ade- 

uate, up-to-date and easily avail- 
able y we and information. You know 
how vital it is to the success of certain 
unanticipated transactions to know who's 
who, what's what and the most readily 
available where of bankers and banks that 
you or one of your customers may have to 
do business with on a moment's notice. 
It is for these reasons that for 59 years 
bankers have been telling us how essential 
they found the Rand M£Nally Bankers 
Directory. This year’s 60th Anniversary 
Edition is indispensable! 


Your Old Directory Is Obsolete— 


4,480 banks have gone out of existence 
since 1929; 1,328 absorptions have taken 
place; 504 title changes are recorded; 661 
new banks have been organized—and 
656,000 changes have been made in bank 
officers and directors. 


Can You Take A Chance On 
Antiquated Data? Not This Year! 


Not without grave penalty of risk for your 
depositors. Changes have been snide in 
every banking situation—in banks them- 
selves, in the names of banks, in bank 
condition, in banking affiliates, in state 
banking laws. 


“Complete! Accurate! 
Up-To-Date!” 


That's the tribute that has been accorded 
the Rand M¢Nally Bankers Directory for 
more than half acentury. This tribute is 
an inspiration to a statistical staff that has 
labored early and late to make the January 


This 1932 issue is 


Indispensable 


: "you know how important it is for’ 


1932 Edition just what you as a banker 
want and need, in every detail. 


“Essential! Indispensable!” 


Today's business and financial transac- 
tions are of broader scope than ever 
before. Baraboo and Baltimore, New 
York and New Trier, San Francisco and 
Saskatchewan, have transactions that re- 
quire the reliable information and indis- 
putable data that you find only in the 
Rand M¢Nally Bankers Directory. Your 
copy will have to be printed for you— 
place your order today. 


Act Now! There'll be no over- 
run! No extra copies 
to draw upon! 


This year you can't afford to take a chance 
that later—when you get around to it— 
you'll still have time to place your Blue 
Book order. You may finally realize 
your need for one—to find that the issue 
is exhausted. We never have produced 
a single copy of the Directory beyond 
known advance demand. (There isn’t 
one copy of the July publishing available 
and hasn't been for months!) So realize 
your need mow—this year it is a real one. 
Analyze your requirements—whether your 
bank has use for one copy or 100. 


ACT NOW! Send no money—simply sign 
and mail the coupon. 












RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 
536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 


Gentlemen: Send us .......... copies of the January 1932 
Banxers Direcrory. We will pay $15 each on receipt of 
your invoice. 
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POLICY of strict adherence to 
sound banking principles has 
brought to this bank correspondents 
from every part of the country. They 
find here adequate facilities and 
competent counsel. 


The bank needing a Chicago corre- 
spondent will find an association that 
should prove pleasant and profitable. 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 


Affiliated 
First Union Trust 
and Savings Bank 


ESTABLISHED 1863 — CHARTER NUMBER EIGHT 
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A banking unit is the place where sits a financially and 
mentally able banker with the right to say yes or no and 
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every community unit has aright to at least one of them 


America 


| At The Financial Crossroads 


Here is a great national question that deserves careful 
analysis by every banker. Our financial standing in the world 
has its influence sooner or later on every city and town. 


WO sobering lines 
of thought result 
from our _ possession, 


with France, of about 
three-quarters of the 
world’s gold monetary 
stock. Obviously we 
have become, as_ the 
principal creditor nation 
of the world, responsible 
to a large degree for that 
wise use of our surplus 
capital internationally 
in which England set 
so sound a precedent in 
earlier years, 

How have we been 
conducting our respon- 
sibilities as England’s 
successor in the princi- 
pal market for long-term loans, and 
in that way, perhaps, as the prin- 
cipal mentor of the world’s business ? 

Another query offers itself as cor- 
relary to the first: What use have 
we been making of the gold which, 
during most of the post-war period, 
we have admittedly been holding 
partly in trust for the rest of the 
world? 


An Inexperienced Creditor 


In answer to the first of these 
questions, we must agree that neither 
France nor the United States has 
assumed the responsibilities and 


LELAND REX ROBINSON 





An “unfavorable” trade balance should be considered as favorable by the United States 
in its future commercial relations with other nations. Our future prosperity will be 
measured in large part by the degree of excess in our imports over our exports. 


duties of a creditor nation vis-a-vis 
other countries with that efficiency 
and disinterestedness which is re- 
quired on our part, if there is ever 
again to be realized that apportion- 
ing of credit throughout the world 
which the soundest development of 
modern economy requires. 

In France, we may say that the 
political viewpoint is uppermost in 
the lending abroad of her vast 
amounts of surplus capital. What 
advantages can France gain in a 
political or military sense by this or 
that loan, is a question always upper- 
most in the minds of French bank- 
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ers, because the require- 
ments of the state al- 
ways take precedence 
over the private business 
of the bankers. 

In the United States 
we have developed, as 
yet, only a very rudi- 
mentary machinery for 
inquiring into the credit 
needs of other peoples, 
for intelligently issuing 
foreign loans, and pur- 
suing a consistent policy 
in the international use 
of our eapital. 

If we inquire what 
use we have made of the 
vast gold hoard flowing 
our way during recent 
years, the answer is not a very satis- 
factory one. Prior to 1929, there 
had been a great deal of unorganized 
competition among American bank- 
ers for foreign loaas—a competition, 
it must be frankly admitted, which 
played into the hands of reckless 
spenders abroad and channelled out 
vast quantities of American capital, 
often for non-reproductive uses, a 
substantial percentage of which may 
well be lost. 

This earlier policy of lending free- 
ly abroad was encouraged by our 
banking authorities, who quite right- 
ly wished to see a better distribution 











of the world’s gold. By the latter 
part of 1928, however, and for a year 
after that, this earlier cheap money 
policy, fortified by enormous gold 
reserves accumulated from all the 
world, was aiding and abetting the 
most amazing stock market specula- 
tion which chronicles of history can 
reveal. 

A good part of us in America lost 
our heads. We bought stocks because 
prices were going up, and prices 
went up because we bought stocks— 
in the true spirit, it might be added, 
of the old jingle on ‘*The price of 
pig’’, which, we learn ‘‘........ i 
something big, because its corn, 
you ll understand, is high-priced too, 
because it grew upon the high-priced 
farming land. If you'll ask why that 
land is high, consider this, its price 
is big because it pays thereon to raise 
the high-priced corn, the costly pig.”’ 

Ridiculous rates of interest were 
offered on the call loan market, and 
short-term credits flowed to us from 
European centers far more in need 
of capital for productive purposes 
than we. An enormous stimulus was 
given to the production of semi- 
luxury goods by a demand based 
upon the expectation of further 
profits in stock manipulation. 


The Barometer Affects The 
Weather 


It had been a truism for many 
years that the stock market antici- 
pates business in its moves. The rela- 
tionship no longer seems as simple 
as all that. Since 1928, in facet, very 
much of a question: has existed as to 
whether the barometer does not have 
considerable effect upon the weather. 

Can there be any doubt that the 
ability of our stock markets in 1928 
and 1929 to soar over any hurdles 
created an overpowering temptation 
to over-capitalize business enter- 
prises, and to undertake ambitious 
mergers accompanied by excessive 
fees, stock-watering, and expensive 
advertising, whether or not any real 
economie or financial reasons could 
be formulated for such moves? And 
is it not equally patent that the gen- 
eral feeling of well-being inspired by 
soaring stock prices led hundreds of 
thousands of clerks, workmen, the 
upper and the middle classes, who 
were dabbling in stocks or intended 
to do so, who were making profits or 
expected to do so—to anticipate their 
needs and to mortgage present or 
even precarious sources of future in- 
come for the purpose of satisfying 
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Five Points For 
Bankers To Consider 


1. Two sobering lines of 
thought result from our hold- 
ing the largest amount of 
monetary gold—a. To what 
degree have we accepted our 
responsibilities as England’s 
successor in the principal 
market for long-term loans? 
b. What use have we made 
of the gold? 


2. We have, as yet, only 
rudimentary machinery for 
inquiring into the credit 
needs of other peoples and 
nations. 


3. We must recognize the 
fact that war debts will have 
to be readjusted or cancelled. 


4. We too often overlook 
the fact that a favorable 
balance of trade for a credi- 
tor nation is an excess of 
imports instead of an excess 
of exports. 


5. The determination 
among American bankers 
and captains of industry to 
exert forceful leadership in 
world business affairs is one 
of the hopeful signs of the 
times. 


them? 

So for a time, we lifted ourselves 
by our bootstraps. Business men 
were encouraged to accumulate addi- 
tional capital, to refund bonded in- 
debtedness, and to expand operations 
feverishly under the spur of in- 
exhaustible funds from stock finane- 
ing, and of their independence of 
the banks resulting from such an 
omnivorous stock market. People 
who had tasted the fruits of easy 
winnings were receptive as never be- 
fore to organized commercial bom- 
bardment. 


After All—W hat Is “Inflation” ? 


Perhaps you have noticed with a 
sigh of relief that I have so far made 
only a passing reference to the 






which 


omnibus term ‘‘inflation”’ 
covereth such a multitude of eco- 
nomic sins. 


About the meaning of this word, 
so glibly used by most of us, there is 
perhaps as much Scotch mist as in 
Sandy MePherson’s famous defini- 
tion of metaphysies: ‘‘When the 
party wha’ listens doesna’ ken wha’ 
the party wha’ speaks means, and 
the party wha’ speaks doesna’ ken 
‘wha’ he means himsel’, that’s meta- 
physies.’’ 

I believe that what has been earlier 
described is merely a statement of 
certain forms of inflation, and | 
take it that, reduced to its ulti- 
mate terms, the expression merely 
means: ‘‘Those processes by which 
consumers, (whether industrial or 
ultimate) are put in command of 
goods (whether raw materials or 
products ready for the consumer) for 
which they are unable, or likely to 
be unable, to pay because of their in- 
ability to produce, or obtain, goods 
or services of corresponding market 
worth.”’ 

We were much too inclined in 1928 
and 1929 to dismiss any thought of 
the mischievous effect of inflation 
because its accustomed earmarks 
were lacking, except, of course, in 
the stock market. Inflation in the 
past has been thought of too exclu- 
sively in credit or monetary terms, 
doubtless because its earliest mani- 
festations were generally an orgy of 
irredeemable paper money. It was 
assumed ‘that inflation could not 
exist, if prices were falling rather 
than rising; if general banking 
credit was not strained; if bank 
reserves were not depleted; if in- 
ventories had not accumulated in 
burdensome quantities; and if in- 
stallment payments were met with 
negligible losses. , 

All of these reassuring conditions 
existed in 1928 and 1929, and yet is 
it not evident that producers in- 
eurred outlays without reasonable 
expectation of profits, and that con- 
sumers stretched their expenditures 
to a point which discounted too lib- 
erally and too far in advance their 
ability to pay? 


Sic Transit 


This charmed circle was broken, 
and the serpent of wisdom (or the 
dragon of fear) entered our ‘‘ Fools’ 
Paradise’ in 1929. The reversing 
processes operated as fast as, or 
faster than, the preceding so-called 


‘‘eonstructive forees’’. Stock prices 
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gave way, prospects for good wages 
and steady employment were 
dimmed, artificially foreed buying 
dried up at as rapid a pace as it 
earlier grew, and the forces of de- 
pression were launched upon their 
counter attack. The period of de- 
pression has been discouragingly 
long. Confidence seeped away in late 
1931 until, accompanying enormous 
withdrawals of gold from America 
by foreign hoarders and central 
banks, there appeared a tendency in 
this country to hoard money as the 
French peasant does in his woolen 
stocking. . 


Economics Pages Psychology 


When the late Lord Melchett said 
on his recent trip to America that 
what we need is more psychologists 
and fewer economists, I suspect his 
meaning to have been that we need 
a greater humility in analyzing eco- 
nomic conditions, before that un- 
fathomed complexity of mental fae- 
tors, which at times seems to have a 
determining foree in events and 
which we label ‘‘mass psychology’’. 

One is tempted to ask which are 
the more important objective facts— 
the actual economic conditions, or 
the vague and often erroneous im- 
pressions of them shared by the mil- 
lions whose actions make up depres- 
sion or prosperity and whose motives 
are changed, intensified or deadened 
often with a suddenness which pas- 
seth the understanding of man. Cer- 
tain it is that an abnormal degree of 
industrial and financial activity is 
sometimes carried far beyond the 
safety line; while a deep-seated in- 
dustrial paralysis continues long 
after the patient, if he only knew it, 
is in full command of his limbs be- 
eause of what (if you will permit me 
to coin a new phrase) we may refer 
to as the ‘‘momentum of psycho- 
logical states’’. 


Distrust Infectious 


A financial authority onee defined 
a panic as ‘‘an acute infection of the 
body economic by the germ dis- 
trust’’. Although there are many 
signs now of improving sentiment, 
it is not an exaggeration to say that 
many of us in the United States— 
to say nothing of European countries 
—have been dominated by panie 
psychology during recent months. 
When a fire breaks out in a crowded 
theater, it is often a greater prob- 
lem to keep frightened people from 
trampling each other to death than 
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There are as many ships coming to our shores as leave, but we are better off if the incoming 
ones are the more heavily loaded. 


to put out the flames. 

The dramatic leadership of Presi- 
dent Hoover has come, I believe, in 
time to prevent the untoward con- 
sequences of a national panic. We 
may agree or disagree that, theoret- 
ically, President Hoover’s program 
is sufficient to meet the need of the 
hour. However, we must be unan- 
imous in praising his assumption of 
leadership at a time when a fright- 
ened and misinformed conception of 
things seems of more importance in 
determining our actions than the 
solid truth itself. 

The victory of constructive forces, 
then, must be preceded by an allay- 
ing of the panic psychology. When 
this has been done, we shall realize 
that, as a German economist has re- 
cently remarked: ‘‘ Depression itself 
is a form of convalescence.’’ There 
are many students today who will 
take the view that recovery can come 
only through the natural processes 
of healing, and that for the state to 
interfere too actively is to commit 
the mistake made by an Irishman’s 
wife, when she shook him out of a 
deep sleep with the words: ‘‘Pat, 
Pat, wake up and take the medicine 





the doctor gave you to make you 
sleep !”’ 


Stubborn But Oft-Neglected Facts 


Granted, however, that as the in- 
evitable result of any depression 
there are set to work healing pro- 
cesses in the form of lower costs, ex- 
hausted supplies, cheaper eredit, and 
new determination, it is still impor- 
tant to remember that the high 
degree of prosperity which the tech- 
nical progress of mankind gives 
reason to hope for, can be enjoyed 
only when we face certain simple 
facts. These facts are so self-evident 
that most of us forget them entirely, 
and because we forget them—be- 
cause we do not apply them—we 
keep ourselves in a morass of des- 
pondency. 

Not a few of our prophets and 
wise men sidestep these vital issues, 
and are perhaps as much offended 
when some of us doubt their panaceas 
as the old Turk who was asked by 
his improvident young friend for 
the loan of his donkey. The old 
gentleman, according to tradition, 
said: ‘‘Alas, my donkey is far off 


(Continued on page 176) 
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How To Call A Local Loan 


Without Starting Gossip 





Loans must sometimes be called. New credit lines must 
sometimes be refused. ‘There is a right way and a wrong way 


66IXJO, we cannot make you any 

further advances, and you 
must make arrangements to reduce 
the amount you already owe,”’ said 
the loan officer to an old customer 
of the bank who had asked for an 
advance he had been accustomed to 
get year after year for seasonal 
needs. 

**Well, I can’t understand this. 
Just what is the matter?’’ asked the 
customer. 

*‘This is the decision of our loan 
committee and that’s all there is to 
it,’’ said the officer concluding the 
interview. 

Sounds like something that 
couldn ’t happen in this day and age, 
but it continues to happen and this 
same loan officer probably wonders 
why whispering campaigns start 
against banks, why money is hoard- 
ed, and why banks sometimes retain 
less good will than formerly. 

What happens to the customer 
whose loan has been called ? 

He tells all of his close friends that 
there must be something wrong with 
the bank. He says his 
business is in as good or 
better condition than it 
ever was. Banks general- 
ly are reported to have 
more money than they 
know what to do with. 
But how can that be true 
of his bank? 


And The News Spreads 


People generally are 
concerned about banks because they 
see reports of bank failures in al- 
most every newspaper they read. 
And there have been plenty of stories 
about banks and bankers in the mag- 
azines—stories that have not helped 
inerease public regard for banks or 
bankers. Information, misinforma- 
tion and half information about the 
gold standard, foreign loans, Wall 
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to inform the customer when public confidence is at stake. 


W. S. GUILFORD 


Trust Department, California National Bank, Sacramento, Cal. 


Four Ideas 
On Calling Loans 


1. Make customers appre- 
ciate your counsel and they 
will understand your position 
when curtailment is neces- 
sary. 

2. By advising closer col- 
lections, more careful buying, 
more aggressive selling, you 
may often remove the need 
for a loan. 


3. When there is no other 
alternative, a flat refusal of 
credit can be made without 
starting gossip by taking the 
time to clearly explain the 
bank’s position. 


4. The basis of public faith 
must always be a clear un- 
derstanding of the bank. 


Street, and bonds and 
stocks, have also been dis- 
turbing factors. 

Assume that the bank 
was perfectly justified in 
the action taken in re- 
gard to the customer 
referred to. 

Probably the officer 
considered it none of the customer’s 
business why the action was taken; 
but how much better it would have 
been if the officer had been such a 
close counselor of this customer that 
such an interview would never have 
been necessary. He would have ad- 
vised closer collections, more care- 
ful buying, more aggressive selling 
—the correction of the things that 







made the line of credit seem undesir- 
able to the bank. 


Or, if matters had finally reached 
the stage that corrections were im- 
possible, the situation could have 
been explained to the customer in a 
way that would keep him a friend. 


More Careful Study Of Balanee 
Sheet Demanded 


This demand for a more eareful 
scrutiny of the balance sheet of cus- 
tomers, and loaning on a strictly 
safe basis of ample security and col- 
lateral, has come from the demands 
of bank examiners and because of 
agitation on the part of the bankers 
themselves for better bank manage- 
ment. 

Just what is the banker’s moral 
obligation and duty to old 
tomers ? 


cus- 


And what is the duty of these cus- 
tomers to the banker ? 

There are two sides to this ques- 
tion—as to all others. 


Borrowers Should Be More 
Frank With The Bank 


Merchants, manufacturers, farm- 
ers, lumbermen, stockmen—borrow- 
ers—have never been as frank and 
open with their bankers as they 
should have been. They have never 
taken the banker fully into their 
confidence. The unfavorable condi- 
tions and situations have been passed 
over lightly or covered up. They 
have seldom taken advantage of the 
counsel and advice of their banker. 

But has the banker a moral right 
to abruptly call a loan of a concern 
which has had credit from year to 
year and whose position has not 
changed materially? Certainly this 
cannot be done without resentment 
unless fully explained. 
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This bank insured the confidence of its customers by holding a public election of its directors. After the directors had 
sworn publicly to their oath of duty, they appreciated more seriously the importance of their job as a director. 


Public Oath For Directors 


Builds A Lasting Confidence 


It is easy to make your depositors understand your bank in a way 
that will prevent the loss of confidence. This simple plan could 
be used anywhere and is what is needed in many communities. 


Proof that it is easy to get the 
full understanding and cooperation 
of directors is found in this story of 
a bank cashier who saw that all his 
directors needed was a little inspira- 
tion. Out of this experience grew an 
effective idea for building confi- 
dence. Here is the way he told it 
to me. 


OR two years now I have served 

this bank. I have no financial 
interest in it, but I have an interest 
that is greater than mere finance. 
Soon after I came, I found that the 
former cashier had seldom requested 
help from any of the directors. It 
was my pleasure to offer them specific 
jobs from time to time and they gave 
me every cooperation with enthus- 
iasm. This spirit they carried into 
their stockholders’ meetings ‘until 
the so-called mystery of banking was 
eliminated. 

This experience has proved to me 
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that banks ean be safely conducted, 
where each director is perfectly will- 
ing to assume and share respon- 
sibility with his fellow director, 
where no one dictates but each is the 
peer of the other, and where execu- 
tives and directors together make a 
working team of men who believe 
first and foremost in the protection 
of their depositors. 


At the first directors’ meeting, I 
put the bank’s statement on a black- 
board. The fact that I had the 
figures before them on a blackboard 
made it easier for them to plan the 
work of the bank and apparently 
made them more interested. 

The next time we had a meeting. 
I put two statements on the black- 
board for comparison to show them 
what progress we had made. The 
directors began to ask me questions 
after the meeting, in the meeting, 
and between meetings. It was very 


apparent that they were eager to do 
all they could. 

I finally suggested that it might be 
possible to have a directors’ meet- 
ing every week. If we could get 
together in the evening, we could go 
into more details of banking prin- 
ciples. This met with immediate re- 
sponse and the meetings were at- 
tended almost always 100%. These 
extra meetings made it possible for 
me to bring about necessary improve- 
ments in the policies and routine of 
our institution. 

In recent months, the problem of 
the possible loss of the confidence of 
depositors faced us just as it faced 
almost every other bank in the 
whole United States. 


With my board solidly behind me 
and made up of men who understood 
banking and our particular bank, it 
was easy to put over a plan for edu- 
eating the public, which was very 
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simple, and easy to carry out, but 
proved to be most effective. 

We planned that the annual stock- 
holders’ meeting be made a public 
meeting, and that every stockholder 
be invited to bring his neighbors and 


friends. In order to offer some in- 
ducement for these outside people, 
we planned a program of entertain- 
ment to go along with the business 
part of the meeting as a treat. 

Although it was a dismal rainy 
night when the stockholders’ meet- 
ing was held, the hall which we had 
engaged for the purpose was packed. 
There was not a vacant seat in the 
house. The audience was made up 
of both stockholders and depositors 
and perhaps some who were not de- 
positors. It may be that some mem- 
bers of the staff of our competing 
bank were there. 

The meeting was called to order 
by the president. He announced 
that the first order of business was 
the election of a chairman for the 
meeting. Some one proposed the 
name of one of our directors and he 
was elected chairman. 

We had our program prepared 
on a typewritten sheet with one of 
them in the hands of every one in 
the house. This program also served 
as an invitation to attend the meet- 
ing and copies had been sent to all 
of our stockholders. 

On our blackboard at 
the front of the room 
was the statement of our 
bank as of December 31. 
This meeting was held 
on January 12, and the 
blackboard also  con- 
tained a statement of the 
bank as it stood on Jan- 
uary 12. 

It is not difficult for 
you to imagine the good 
effect this had on our 
audience. Their impres- 
sion, of course, was that 
the bank knew at the 
end of every day exact- 
ly where it stood. 

The chairman §an- 
nouneed that the first 
order of business would 
be an explanation of the 
bank’s statement and its standing. 





The next order of business was 
the election of directors for the com- 
ing year. The names of all stock- 
holders who were eligible for direc- 
tors and the names of the present 
directors were read. Nothing was 
said or done at any time to influence 
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8 Steps In The 
Simple Plan 


1. Stockholders were in- 
vited to bring neighbors and 
friends to the annual meet- 
ing. 

2. Election of directors 
took place at this public 


gathering—with every chair 
filled. 


3. The oath of office was 
read to the directors as they 
stood on the stage with their 
right hands raised. 


4. The directors signed the 
oath of office in this confi- 
dence-inspiring ceremony. 

5. Directors were taught 


banking principles in weekly 
meetings. 

6. The bank’s statement 
for the day was posted on a 


blackboard with an older one 
for comparison. 


7. Directors were asked to 
help in the collection of past- 
due notes. 


8. Directors were 
asked to spread 
constructive news 
about the bank in 
the community. 


in any way the choice 
of directors. 

Everything was made 
very clear and perfectly 
above board. The very 
fact that the people of 
the community who had 
no financial interest in 
the bank were there, 
emphasized the impor- 
tant fact that we had 
nothing to conceal. 

The vote for directors was by 
ballot and the tellers sat on the stage 
while they counted the votes. When 
the selection of directors had been 
announced, they were asked to come 
to the stage and the notary public 
administered their oath of office, 
which was carefully read to the whole 








audience so that everyone in the 
town could know what these direc- 
tors were promising to do and what 
their legal responsibility was. 

Immediately following their tak- 
ing this oath of office with their right 
hands raised in the air, each one 
signed the oath in the presence of 
the people assembled. I hardly need 
to tell you that this impressive cere- 
mony held the attention of everyone 
in the hall. 


The rest of the meeting consisted 
of a musical number and two talks 
by out-of-town men, who gave our 
townspeople information as_ to 
the elements that make a_ bank 
safe. 

I hardly slept that night for 
wondering what reaction we would 
receive, both from our customers and 
from our stockholders who had not 
known in advance just what we were 
going to do. 

The next morning I was at the 
bank early. Pretty soon our patrons 
began to file in just to congratulate 
us on what they ealled the best meet- 
ing they had ever attended and to 
thank us for their invitations. 


How The Public Received It 


We spent the next two days in re- 
ceiving the congratulations of our 
customers and they did not forget, 
at the same time, to increase their 
deposits whenever possible. Our 
business has been very good through- 
out the entire month and we have 
opened quite a few new accounts. 

Our directors met in regular ses- 
sion on the Thursday night after our 
publie meeting and organized their 
body officially. They came into the 
meeting with ginger in their heels 
and spent the first hour and a half 
celebrating and making speeches 
concerning the meeting. One by one, 
they stated that they never knew 
before just how easy bank directors 
could make or break all the friends 
they ever had and that after holding 
their right hands in the air to that 
oath in the presence of all their 
friends and neighbors, they felt it 
would be cowardly not to stand 
until the last armed foe expired. 

So, the fact of the whole matter is 
that the meeting was a wonderful 
sueecess and I don’t believe we have 
a soul in the community who is afraid 
to put all his money on deposit 
with us, or who would fail to 


put a stop to any gossip about our 
bank. 
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Stable expenditures are audited by certification of expense checks against expense bills at the time expenses are distributed to departments—usually 


prior to the mailing of expense checks. 


ow lo Control Bank Costs 


10. By Auditing Expense For True Economy 


Only the head of the bank can effectively audit 
expense to determine both validity and usefulness. 
Here is a practical way to handle such audits. 


N CONSIDERING the audit pro- 
gram to be applied to expenses, 
two thoughts should be kept in mind: 
1. Expenses are to be audited for 
validity. This simply determines 
that they are honest expenditures 
for which the bank receives value. 
2. Expenses are to be audited for 
usefulness. This audit asks: ‘‘Are 
they necessary for the successful 
operation of the bank’s business ?’’ 


Major Routine Expense Items 


The bank’s paymaster maintains 
records of officers and employees and 
their salaries for payroll purposes. 
Some other designated person, nor- 
mally some one attached to the audit 
end of the business whose duties in- 
elude that of expense distribution, 
also should keep records of officers 
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and employees and their salaries— 
these records to be kept in constant 
agreement with those maintained by 
the paymaster. 

In earrying out the expense dis- 
tribution job, the auditor secures an 
automatic check of salaries and 
wages, since the total amount dis- 
tributed must agree with the pay- 
master’s debit to expense covering 
payroll. This audit is made even 
more effective by a monthly depart- 
mental expense report showing, 
among other things, numbers of peo- 
ple and monthly salaries charged to 
each department, a copy to go to each 
department head. 

The auditor’s place in this manage- 
ment problem is one of comparative 
analysis—analysis of transactions 
and salary expense per transaction 


accompanied by comparisons with 
certain standards which may be 
standards obtaining in other banks 
or standards shown by the bank’s own 
experience, either or both. So, it is 
evident that bank management ean 
well call on the auditor in determin- 
ing the usefulness of practically all 
bank expenses. 


How To Audit Interest Paid 


Bookkeepers and others having 
direct contact with customers’ ac- 
counts should not be charged with 
the duty of interest calculation and 
payment. To place responsibility 
for the determining and payment of 
interest on such people is to invite 
manipulation. This work should be 
done and all interest entries should 
be originated by people who have no 
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direct connection with customer's ae- 
counts, whether they be savings ac- 
counts or commercial accounts. 
Interest can be ‘‘test checked”’ 
both as to accuracy of calculation 
and as to payment. The process is to 
choose items at random or to choose 
items according to some prearranged 
plan, all such items to be verified and 
traced to depositors’ accounts. 
Interest paid may be proved in 
the aggregate, with reasonable ac- 
curacy, through the daily accrual 
plan—a feature of the accrual ac- 
counting system mentioned in the 
preceding article. The plan pro- 
vides for a daily acerual of interest 
liability ineurred on each class of 
deposit at an average rate, set up 
from past experience. This is, of 
course, a ‘‘weighted’’ rate, making 
allowance for float and other normal 
deductions. While this plan is not 
accurate to the dollar, still it pro- 
vides a safeguard against any con- 
siderable overallowance of interest. 


Audit Of Expense Supported 
By Bills 


The remainder of the bank’s nor- 
mal expense items fall in this class 
and, in a general way, are subject to 
a common control and audit proced- 
ure. They are similar in that they 
are incurred by requisition or they 
are supported by bills 
from the venders, 
either or both. 

The bank should 
adopt certain iron-clad 
rules with respect to 
incurring expenses and 
it should provide some 
definite system of 
authentication and 
payment. Normally, 
some officer or officers 
of the bank are desig- 
nated to originate pur- 
chases and to pass 
upon current expense 
items and, in ‘such 
eases, the responsibility 
for the bank’s expense 
account devolves upon 
such officer or officers. 
The job of auditing is 
to insure that all ex- 
penses paid have been 
approved by this estab- 
lished authority and 
to insure that the bank receives 
values in return for funds disbursed. 

Rent, light, and heat are grouped 
for distribution purposes. In the 
main, they are stable expenditures, 
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A Basis For Expense 


Control 


1. Audit and management 
come close to being one in 
the control of expense items. 

2. A standard must be 
built (and frequently 
brought up for readjust- 
ment), against which the 
usefulness of the salary 
account may be checked. 

3. Interest paid must be 
calculated by some one who 
has nothing to do with the 
bookkeeping. 

4. Every bank needs cer- 
tain iron-clad rules with 
respect to incurring expenses 
and some system for authen- 
tication and payment should 
be maintained. 

5. To avoid unnecessary 
insurance expense, the bank’s 
insurance account should be 
submitted to an insurance 
counselor at frequent inter- 
vals for examination. 


6. Unless the 
bank has an offi- 
cer who is an ex- 
pertin tax matters, 
this item should be 
placed in the 
hands of reputable 
public account- 
ants. 


varying little from 
month to month. 
Such items are audited 
by certification of ex- 
pense checks against 
expense bills at the 
time expenses are dis- 
tributed to depart- 
ments—usually prior 
to the mailing of ex- 
pense checks. 
Excessive use of the 
telephone and wire messages is a 
common abuse. A frequent restate- 
ment of the bank’s policy with regard 
to the use of long distance telephone 
and telegrams is beneficial in keeping 





these expenditures under control. 
From time to time, officers and de- 
partments should review their wire 
and telephone charges for certain 
periods. This practice is a money 
saver. 

The problem of audit is two-fold: 

1. To see that all fees rightfully 
chargeable to the bank’s customers 
are so charged, with appropriate 
credit to the telegraph and telephone 
account. 

2. To see that bank people do not 
overlook the matter of refunding 
fees incurred by personal calls or 
telegrams. 

In the first instance, a good check 
may be had through the distribution 
process. At the close of each month, 
toll charges should be distributed 
from the telephone bill and _tele- 
graph fees should be distributed 
from copies of telegrams filed with 
the central telegraph agency (tele- 
grams should be chargeable to the 
bank only upon the approval of some 
designated authority to whom a copy 
of each telegram is sent for filing). 
Toll charges and telegraph fees 
should then be submitted to the of- 
ficer or department with whom they 
originated for a recheck for possible 
chargebacks and for designation of 
personal items. 

The use of metered postage prac- 
tically obviates the necessity for 
auditing. Even in banks that make 
use of such equipment, however, the 
use of postage stamps cannot be com- 
pletely obviated. The purchases of 
postage stamps should be controlled 
and stamps should be withdrawn 
from a central supply only upon 
written requisition, a copy of each 
requisition to go to the auditor. 
Practically, in order to insure his 
receiving a true copy in each ease, 
his authentication should appear 
upon each requisition before it is 
honored. By the use of requisition 
copies, the central postage agency 
should be required to make monthly 
proof of the postage account, bal- 
ancing purchases against authorized 
withdrawals. 

Employees’ lunch tickets should be 
checked against time records and 
analyzed as to frequency. Often it 
will be found that the same group 
of people constantly do overtime 
work, requiring lunch allowance. 
Where this fact is developed, inves- 
tigation should be made to determine 
whether the condition is due to in- 
efficiency or overwork. In either 


(Continued on page 167) 
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Management, for a real estate project, makes the difference between success and failure. 


run into difficulties. 


Those people who are proceeding on the old basis are bound to 


’ 


Weak Realty Income Revives 


When The Bank Improves Management 


Distressed property is being handled successfully, with 
the result that we can modernize our loan policies 
from certain experiences such as those described here. 


6¢ A MONG the facts which go to 

make up the soundness of a 
real estate project, the management 
which the property is to receive 
counts 25%,’’ says John A. Carroll 
of the Hyde Park-Kenwood Na- 
tional Bank, Chieago. He is 
chairman of a committee of three 
appointed by the state auditor to 
liquidate the real estate assets of 
closed banks in the Chicago area— 
some 5,000 or 6,000 pieces of prop- 
erty. 

Hiram 8S. Cody, new president of 
the Mortgage Bankers Association 
of America, goes further. ‘‘Given a 
well located, well constructed, prop- 
erly financed building, management 
becomes the most important element 
in the security of the loan,’’ he says. 

In the huge job of refinancing real 
estate projects which have come into 
distress, lending institutions, in some 
eases, applying one lesson of the de- 
pression, already are requiring the 
employment of scientific management 
as a condition of making any new 
loan. In some instances, a stipula- 
tion for scientific management has 
been made a part of the trust deed. 

What this is bound to mean to the 
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average banker in the average city 
is indicated by Kenneth C. Brown, 
manager of the real estate depart- 
ment of the Chicago Title and Trust 
Co. 

‘*Banks and mortgage brokers in 
the future are going to require that 
the man who comes to them for a 
loan on real estate must provide 
some estimate of the earning capa- 
city of the building which will be 
security for the loan,’’ he says. 


Management Determines Success 
& 
Or Failure 


‘* Management, for a real estate pro- 
ject, spells the difference between 
suecess and failure. Those people 
who are proceeding on the old basis 
are bound to run into diffieulties.’’ 

Particularly is wise management 
important in that critical group of 
‘*distressed’’ properties, which are 
being administered under receiver- 
ships or trust agreements pending 
their transfer into new hands. Such 
properties, according to outstanding 
men in the field, are, by their very 
history, more likely than normal 
properties to need extensive and 


careful treatment to bring them into 
healthy renting condition. 

Owners in financial straits have 
put off the ordinary repairs and 
grooming that keep a building young. 
Failure of tenants has added to va- 
cancies, and hard-pressed equity 
holders, guided by no accurate in- 
formation of the general situation, 
have been swept by rumors into 
hysterical price-cutting. Rent sched- 
ules on buildings coming into dis- 
tress, experienced observers agree, 
are quite commonly out of line, and 
not all the revisions on such sched- 
ules need ta be revisions downward. 

Attesting all this may be cited the 
ease of the 27 buildings in the pool of 
properties formed to work off de- 
faulted bond issues of one loan com- 
pany. Of the 27, all were found badly 
‘‘milked’’, according to Courtney 
R. Gleason, manager of the realty 
trust. In the ease of most of the 
buildings, it was found, something 
had been omitted at the time of con- 
struction which now needs to be in- 
stalled in order to make the structure 
readily rentable. Appeal to a new 
class of tenants has become possible 
through putting the buildings into 
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a bettered condition physically. 

Foreclosure properties introduce 
a large degree of instability into 
general renting conditions and gen- 
eral investment conditions. Conserva- 
tion of the value of everybody's real 
estate assets depends, in no small 
degree, upon the way they are 
brought through. And yet, in too 
many cases, the administration of 
these properties has been supine, 
blundering, and extravagant. 

To quote John Carroll again: 
‘*Too often the appointment of the 
receiver is affected by political con- 
sideration, or by personal acquaint- 
anceships. Too often the receiver sits 
on his haunches and lets the janitor 
manage the building.”’ 

For past and present lack of ac- 
quaintance with the faetor of prop- 
erty management, there has been an 
excellent reason. What may be called 
scientific management of real prop- 
erty has only recently come into ex- 
istence. It is a child of the sky- 
scraper. Growing from the duties of 
an individual ‘‘agent’’, employed by 
the owner, and undertaken, at first. 
as a side-line job of a general real 
estate office, it has, within the last 
few years, become, in itself, a highly 
specialized business. 

With the development of large 
structures rented out in small units. 
where the oil con- 
sumption may be 
60,000 gallons a 
year, and the re- 
conditioning of 
furniture and ear- 
pets may mean a 
bill of $20,000, 
there has rapidly 
grown up a com- 
plex mass of facts 
and principles 
which the profes- 
sional manager is 
able to draw upon 
to keep his plant at 
top efficiency. 


A rather unusual 
opportunity to 
measure what man- 
agement means is 
afforded in the 
case of those build- 
ings in foreclosure 
or threatened with 


foreclosure in which the financing 
interest has put the property in new 
operating hands. A study of such 
buildings in Chicago made by the 
writer in the closing months of 1931 
showed results as follows: 
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Seven Keys To 
Improved Realty 
Handling 


1. It is almost always the 
borrower who defaults, not 
the building. 


2. Management usually is 
the keystone in the arch of 
success for realty projects. 


3. The thought, that a 
valuation of the land added 
to the value of the buildings 
is an appraisal upon which 
a loan can be based, must 
be given up. 

4. That the mere presence 
of a building is evidence of 
future earnings dare not be 
assumed. 


5. To make a paying 
realty venture from a losing 
one by intelligent manage- 
ment is entirely possible. 


6. A receivership that 
does not provide for intelli- 
gent manage- 
ment is a dan- 
gerous thing 
for thecreditor. 

7. The prin- 
cipal object of 
foreclosure 
should be to 
provide more 
careful man- 
agement. 


A million-dollar 
North Shore apart- 
ment building 
given to Ross and 
Brown for man- 
agement increased 
its gross income in 
three months from 
$6.000 monthly to 
$10,000 monthly, a 66°4% increase. 
Ocecupaney advanced from 45% to 
8595. Maintenance costs, to produce 
this result were increased less than 
8%. 


A downtown office building given 






over to John R. Magill and Co. for 
management in one month reduced 
its payroll by $558 a month and eut 
down its operating expenses approxi- 
mately 15%, which meant a lessened 
outgo of $15,000 a year. At the same 
time occupancy was increased. 


Occupancy Increased 16% 


A two-million dollar building put 
under the management of Baird and 
Warner, increased its occupancy 
from a former 80% to 96% in 12 
months. New leases for the two 
previous years had averaged a total 
of $28,000 a year, and lease renewals 
$70,000. The new administration 
was able to show at the end of its 12 
months new leases totaling $109,000, 
and in addition renewals of $152,000. 

An 18-apartment building = on 
which the mortgage was about to be 
foreclosed and which had _ seven 
apartments (39% of its space) 
vacant, was given to Swan, Lorish, 
and Caspers for management. With- 
in six weeks it was rented 100%. and 
brought into such condition that a 
buyer was found, the mortgage was 
kept intact, and foreclosure averted. 

Where centrally applied manage- 
ment has been arranged for prop- 
erties pooled for the working out of 
detailed bond issues, published re- 
ports claim increased returns as 
beginning to be effected. In regard 
to the realty pool earlier cited for 
properties on which the Foreman Co. 
has issued bonds, Mr. Gleason states 
that the first five buildings taken 
over were, within four months, 
brought into an occupancy of not 
less than 90%, one of them to 100%. 

It is the borrower who defaults, 
he points out, not the building. The 
‘*property service department’’ re- 
cently organized by S. W. Straus 
and Co. to manage properties on 
which bonds issued by the company 
are in default is said to have brought 
up the oceupaney for typical hotel 
properties from 53% to 77%; from 
61% to 81%; from 39% to 68%. 

Instances given are not cited as 
spectacular. Under rental conditions 
which were prevailing at the time 
they were made, in the deepest of 
the depression period, they do mean 
that in competent well-organized and 
experienced building management 
there exists a valuable dynamo, and 
one the potentialities of which have 
never been fully put to work, to 
energize building assets and bring 
them into full income-producing 
value. 
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Our Customers Are Fran 






When Handled Sympathetically 


Here is a simple routine for customer interviews which this 
banker says works 100%. These are days when the full 





‘ 


REGARD it as one of the easiest 

things in the world to get your 
customers interested in a confidential 
conversation, when the setting for 
that conversation is just right and 
the officer has the ability to lead the 
conversation. 

You may have a customer who has 
come into the bank to ask a question. 
It may be about an investment, it 
may be. about a mortgage, or any of 
the common every-day questions that 
come up in a banking institution. He 
may ask the question of a teller or 
a minor employee. If the employees 
are properly trained, they will not 
try to answer the question, but will 
refer the customer to an officer. 


Officer Invites Customer 
Inside 


If that officer is on to his job and 
wants to get the best results, he will 
not keep the customer standing out- 
side of the counter with other people 
lined up behind him. If he does, the 
customer will never open up and say 
what he would like to say. He feels 
that those near him or people pass- 
ing behind him in the lobby are 
listening in. In other words, you 
can’t get confidential with him. No 
matter how important or unimpor- 
tant his business is, he is always 
certain to shut up like a clam under 
those conditions and make his get- 
away at the first opportunity. 

Bring the customer into the 
enclosure and give him a good com- 
fortable chair. Wheel around in your 
chair and turn your back upon the 
front of your counter and those who 
may be waiting for you. This will 
convince him that you are at his 
service for whatever time is neces- 
sary. Then talk to him in a quiet, 
subdued tone, instead of making 
yourself heard all around. With 
this treatment, you will find that 
Mr. Customer will ‘‘loosen up’’ and 
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confidence of every customer is needed more than usual. 


W. R. MOREHOUSE 


Vice President, Security-First National Bank, Los Angeles 





The Right Setting 


1. Invite the customer to 
sit at your desk, where your 
conversation cannot be over- 
heard so that the customer 
will feel free to talk. 

2. Provide a comfortable 
chair for your customer to 
sit in. 

3. Discontinue what you 
are doing and give your com- 
plete and undivided atten- 
tion to your customer. Allow 
only such interruptions as 
are absolutely necessary. 


Control Of The 


Conversation 


1. Talk in a quiet, sub- 
dued tone. 

2. Make your own con- 
versation sympathetic and 
confidential. 

3. Use a paper and pencil 
to illustrate all your impor- 
tant points. 


get very confidential with you. 

In the first place, he feels that he 
has been complimented by being in- 
vited inside. He also feels that you 
are very much interested in his case 
or you wouldn’t have invited him 
in. This whole thing of getting cus- 
tomers to ‘‘open up’’ is about 75% 
surroundings. 

If they are a bit slow, it then re- 
mains for the ingenuity of the officer 
to lead the conversation. 

Depositors are always intensely 
interested in their bank and what it 
can do for them, because they keep 
their money there. To them it may 
mean everything, although the bal- 
ance may be small. 


How To Give Investment 


Advice 


For example, suppose a customer 
comes in to inquire about making an 
investment with his savings. The 
teller directs him to an officer. The 
officer places the customer in such a 
setting as I have described. He 
then starts in a confidential way, 
and in a low-toned voice, to point 
out to the customer certain ear- 
marks of a good investment and cer- 
tain signs that an investment is not 
sound. It doesn’t take long before 
that customer will be listening with 
both ears wide open and both eyes 
wide open. He not only wants to 
hear everything that is said, but he 
also wants to see as much as he ean. 

Here is one more device that is 
worth its weight in gold. Pick up a 
legal size sheet of blank paper, get 
out a pencil, and with the sheet 
spread out before the customer begin 
to figure out some kind of a proposi- 
tion for him. Sketch it out or out- 
line it. You will find that the cus- 
tomer will get so interested in what 
is being spread out before him on 
the paper that you can hold his 
undivided attention indefinitely. 
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Conservatism* Dignity -Punch 


In This Bank’s Advertising 


The bank’s public relations have never needed more attention than 
now. The practical straight-from-the-shoulder analysis here given 
is by an advertising man who is first and foremost a banker. 


L. A. CHAMBLISS 


Assistant Vice President, Fidelity Union Trust Co., Newark, N. J. 


(pee advertising is local adver- 
tising. The bank advertising 
executive, therefore, is looking for 
local coverage, and tells you quickly 
enough that anything outside the 
immediate territory is waste cover- 
age, unless his bank establishes 
branches. 

A community bank may serve such 
a limited territory that advertising 
in the local papers, except in limited 
amounts for prestige purposes, would 
be: waste, in which case the bank 
must use local billboards, direct-by- 
mail, house-to-house distribution, 
calendars, and even novelties. 


What Media To Use 


But the larger city bank, in its 
local field, can use many media, thus 
intensifying its coverage of the field. 
The national advertiser, on the other 
hand, is limited by expense to the 
use of one or more media—news- 
papers, magazines, outdoor boards, 
radio, and direct-by-mail. Only the 
most aggressive advertisers can use 
all of these, and so the choice is 
usually limited to one or two. With 
the bank, however, the total expense 
of using all media is relatively small, 
and with thoughtful planning, a 
bank ean ‘‘blanket’’ its territory for 
a cost that surprises the man accus- 
tomed to think in national figures. 

This matter of bank media is, of 
course, highly complicated, and not 
nearly so simple as the foregoing may 
have sounded. It involves such ques- 
tions as: ‘‘Are newspapers more 
important than billboards?’’; 
‘‘Should a bank go on the radio?’’; 
‘*Should we circularize our list with 
12 mailings a year or use only a few 
important booklets?’’; ‘‘Should we 
use typed form letters or printed 
matter for direct-by-mail work ?’’; 
‘‘Does a house organ pay?’’; and 
‘‘Should I try to become a Leonard 
Ayres ?’’ 
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8 Points On Modern 
Bank Advertising 


1. You can say to John 
Smith in print, “Your wife 
is incompetent to manage 
your estate,” but you would 
not dare say it in a letter. 


2. A bank should not 
startle the public with its 
advertising. 

3. A bank can afford to 
advertise less intensively 
than manufacturers. 


4. The same person may 
go into a store every day 
and buy the same product, 
but the same person never 
goes into the same bank 
every day to rent a safe 
deposit box. 

5. A bank needs to sell its 
services as a part of an 
institutional program. 


6. A bank must provide 
as neat and as modern lay- 
outs as other advertisers. 


7. Today, straight-from- 
the-shoulder copy is most 
effective. 


8. Ideas of better bank 
service are readily sold 
through the printed page. 


To all of these, there is a scientific 
answer—scientifie in the sense that 
the majority of professional bank 
advertising men will agree as to the 


answer. Often this answer differs 
greatly from the one which would 
apply, if the question were in ref- 
erence to the general field. 

Take, for instance, the question 
of individually typed letters versus 
printed material. Letters have 
proved their merit in many, many 
fields. But for bank work they have 
serious drawbacks. A bank must 
live with its prospects and customers. 
A manufacturer sells his product, 
whether it be books or clothes, and 
withdraws from the picture. By the 
time he is ready to make a repeat 
sale, the prospect has forgotten how 
insulted he was by the sales ap- 
proach. 


Customers’ Good Will Must 
Be Maintained 


If a bank, on the other hand, mis- 
spells a name in a form letter, uses 
an incorrect address, or implies a 
thought about the prospect which is 
not true, it is severely criticized. 
And the bank must live with the 
prospect, if he is a customer in one 
department or another of the bank. 

However, a bank may send out 
a printed folder, couched in general 
terms, and imply the most disagree- 
able thoughts, with perfect prop- 
riety. Take a trust folder. I can say 
to John Smith in print, ‘‘Your wife 
is incompetent to manage your es- 
tate,’’ but I wouldn’t dare say it in 
a letter! Thus, for a bank, indi- 
vidually typed form letters should be 
used only on the rarest occasions, 
and then only after almost super- 
human care and supervision. 

The majority of advertising men 
in all fields agree that newspapers 
are the first medium. 

Second, I rate outdoor advertising. 

Third, I rate direct-by-mail ad- 
vertising in its various forms and 
ramifications, including calendars 

(Continued on page 178) 
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“There are no ifs or ands about it. 
We must have audits. These credit 
files have nothing but figures. We 
want facts about the business. They 
must come from a neutral observer. 
We are backing your business with 
money. We deserve every fact about 
it that you and an auditor can give 
us. The more we know, the better 


backers we can be.”’ 








Look Beyond The Statement 


For Clues To Character And Capacity 


In these days of unexpected changes, figures 
alone cannot be relied upon to show all you must 
know about the future earnings of borrowers. 


1 A loan was granted to a con- 
¢ cern which had been conserva- 
tively operating a small business. 
Profits had been fair, and the state- 
ment made a good showing, appar- 
ently justifying the loan for the 
amount requested. 

After the loan was granted, the 
concern made some rather extensive 
alterations and additions and bought 
new equipment. This expansion was 
not warranted by existing condi- 
tions. Meeting these new obligations 
cut very deeply into profits and the 
company soon found itself without 
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7 Experiences Of A Southern Bank 


sufficient funds for operating ex- 
penses or to meet its note at the bank. 
This proves again that it is highly 
essential that the bank keep in close 
touch with every borrower. 
A certain man had a good repu- 
* tation with banks and business 
houses in the city and had been a 
borrowing customer for some time. 
3ecause of his standing and reputa- 
tion, the bank failed to insist upon 
an audit of his statement by certified 
publie accountants. Apparently the 
man realized that he had been get- 
ting by on his reputation and yielded 


te a temptation to take advantage of 
that fact. Too late, the bank learned 
that he had falsified his statement 
and had obtained the borrowed 
money under false pretenses. 

This is one more proof that when 
a bank insists upon getting the facts 
back of the statement, a poor loan 
need not be granted. 
3 A company for many years had 

e been recognized as a sound and 
growing business. It had been a 
heavy borrower and had always met 
its obligations satisfactorily. Natur- 
ally, this company’s business fell off 
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when the depression came, just as 
did the business of its competitors. 
In its desire to get business, the sales 
department made many sales with- 
out safe-guarding them; in some in- 
stances it allowed too long a time for 
payment; in other instances it sold 
to people who could not afford to 
buy. 

Had there been greater coordina- 
tion between the credit department 
and the sales department, this condi- 
tion would have been prevented. 
Poor collections made it impossible 
for the company to meet its obliga- 
tions at the bank. 

Proof again that familiarity with 
the credit policy of a business is an 
important factor in deciding upon 
an application for a loan. 


Strengthened Endorsement 
Saved This Loan 


4, An automobile company had, in 
* normal times, been considered a 
good eredit risk. Their notes at the 
bank had always been paid prompt- 
ly. The failure of several other 
business concerns in the community 
affected the earnings of many of 
their customers who were unable to 
pay for cars already purchased. 
This meant that the company had 
to repossess many of their cars. The 
same business conditions decreased 
sharply the number of new sales. 
When an application for a loan 
was made, the bank felt that it could 
not grant the loan on the same basis 
as before, although it had confidence 
in the honesty and good intentions 
of the applicants. So, to protect. it- 
self, it required- good endorsement. 
Subsequent events proved that this 
caution was justified. 
Just one more case 
to substantiate the 
policy of requiring a 
reliable endorser when 
the business does not 
appear to be able to 
pay out the loan. 
Two loans that 
¢ failed to make 
good, represented lux- 
uries. One borrower 
was a_ jeweler—the 
other a dealer in high- 
priced rugs. Luxuries 
feel the effects of a depression first 
and are the last to recover. Stocks 
move slowly at best and when the 
buying power of the community is 
decreased, luxuries are omitted from 
the budget. In both cases, prices were 
drastically reduced. Much of the 
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7 Control Items Not 
Shown By Statements 


1. Unwarranted expan- 
sion plans did not show on 
one statement, but the 
banker could have learned 
of them by visiting the 
plant. 


2. Because the bank did 
not demand an audit, a 
borrower who had always 
been honest yielded to temp- 
tation and the bank lost. 


3. Over-zealous sales poli- 
cies increased poor accounts 
receivable to a disastrous 
total because the sales policy 
could not be revealed by the 
statement alone, and the 
bank did not look beyond it. 


4. In one case the credit 
man made a personal investi- 
gation and made the loan on 
the basis of an additional 
endorsement. The endorser 
lost—not the bank. 


5. The stocks of two con- 
cerns appeared to be normal, 
but they were made up of 
luxuries on which the 
demand fell sharply. The 
bank’s only protection was 
a knowledge of this type of 

business. 


6. A good moral 
risk could not 
have been kept a 
prompt payer, if 
the line of goods 
had not been 
changed at the 
right time. 


7. Merchandise 
losses increased 
because hand-to- 
mouth buying of goods that 
change in style was not 
insisted upon and surplus 
stocks had to be sold at a 
loss to clear them out before 
they were too obsolete. 


stock had been purchased and inven- 
toried at very much higher prices 
than could now be obtained. As a 
result, two concerns which had form- 
erly been good credit risks, were 
unable to pay. 

How true it is that the banker must 
always know as much as _ possible 
about the business he is financing. 

A decline in the popularity of 

* a commodity handled may 
weaken a company’s credit risk. A 
bank numbered among its custom- 
ers, for a good many years, a house 
selling pianos and victrolas, whose 
credit was considered exceptionally 
good. With the radio’s rapid in- 
crease in popularity, there was a 
sharp decline in the company’s piano 
and victrola sales. This so affected 
profits that the bank had to watch 
each loan very carefully and _ it 
looked as though the company might 
become a poor risk. To protect itself 
the company added a popular radio 
line, and with careful management 
and intensive sales effort, built up 
its eredit standing again. 

The experience with this company 
indicates that a risk which may be 
morally good may be adversely af- 
fected by the commodity handled. 
It also emphasizes the importance of 
making new and careful investiga- 
tion each time a loan is made, even 
though the borrower may have been 
considered a good risk in all earlier 
dealings. 

A sudden drastic change in 

* styles and buying habits fre- 
quently changes a eredit risk from 
good to bad. A merchant found him- 
self heavily stocked with women’s 
dresses of a conservative style which 
had been good  sellers—simple, 
straight, narrow lines and_ short 
skirts. Almost over night women 
were demanding fitted garments 
with long, full skirts. The old stock, 
which had been bought to sell at a 
good profit, was almost given away 
to make room for the new stock 
which had to be purchased to meet 
the requirements of customers. 

Instead of paying its notes prompt- 
ly as had been customary, the com- 
pany had to ask for renewals. Col- 
lections were finally made only after 
considerable hardship on the part of 
the borrower. 

Watching changing trends and 
examining a borrower’s stock in the 
light of its relations to the buying 
habits of the public is an important 
safeguard, if a bank would hold its 
eredit losses to a minimum. 
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When the investment committee goes into session, its members must change their thoughts from local loans to 
national and international financing. With a report from an investment counselor, they have unprejudiced, experi- 
enced advice upon which to act. 


nvestment Counsel— 


How To Get It And Use It 


The need for expert advice on investments is more apparent today 
than ever. With so many duties in which he alone can be the specialist, 
the modern officer must seek an outside expert on securities. 


N A small-sized city in Central 
New York State, only a day’s 
travel from New York City, there is 
a national bank with assets of over 
$11,000,000 and investments of about 
$3,700,000. 

Some months ago, this bank real- 
ized that it was facing a very serious 
problem on its investment portfolio. 
The bond market had been changing 
materially and the bank’s portfolio 
was suffering. In one of his visits to 
New York, the president of this bank 
diseussed his problem with the trust 
officer of a correspondent bank. As 
a result of this conference, this presi- 
dent visited the office of a national 
investment counselor and retained 
him to advise the bank on its port- 
folio. 

Within six months, the president, 
several of the bank’s directors, and 
a local life insurance company, were 
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ALLAN R. PALMER 


Allan R. Palmer Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


The Situation In 
Four Frank Sentences 


1. A wise investment 
counselor can help build up 
a profitable investment fund 
for a bank. 

2. The man who has bonds 
for sale can give the good 
points of each bond, but it 
is not his business to judge. 
It is yours! 

3. The business of invest- 
ment counsel dates back to 
1863. 

4. With thousands of listed 
securities, research and anal- 
ysis is a life work in itself. 


also retaining this counsel on their 
own private investments. 

How did this come about? Why 
could not these men, who were in the 
banking business, successfully in- 
vest the money they had earned 
themselves, as well as the bank’s and 
the insurance company’s funds? 

The bank president’s reason was 
exceedingly simple: 

‘‘Qur business is banking, not 
investing. Our time must be spent 
on eredit statements, watching loans, 
and the hundreds of details connected 
with the efficient running of a bank. 
We found that just as we, knowing 
and specializing in banking, had 
built up an excellent banking insti- 
tution, so did our investment coun- 
selor, knowing and specializing in 
investments, succeed in building up 
a prosperous investment fund.’’ 


(Continued on page 171) 
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Five Favorable Credit 


Facts 


Sustained earning capacity, when other industries 
are in the throes of readjustment, points to the 
chemical industry as a credit risk worth local study. 


HE chemical industry has noth- 
ing to fear from foreign competi- 
tion. 

Chemical manufacturing was so 
unusual in the United 
States up to the World 
War that the average 
banker may not yet 
have had business deal- 
ings with a chemical 
company. It is differ- 
ent today. Most manu- 
facturing towns of any 
size harbor concerns 
in one or more branches 
of the chemical indus- 
try. 

Many of these com- 
panies have difficulty 
in getting adequate 
banking accommoda- 
tions locally. The local 
banks forego desirable 
business, largely be- 
cause of two common 
misconceptions about 
the industry. 

The first misconcep- 
tion is that the Ameri- 
can chemical industry is still at the 
merey of the German chemical cartel. 

The other is that chemical com- 
panies are engaged in an essentially 
mysterious business to which ordi- 
nary standards do not apply and that, 
therefore, it is impossible to judge 
of their soundness. 

Before the World War, Germany 
had the upper hand. Except for 
basie ‘‘heavy’’ chemicals, our chem- 
ical industry was negligible. Ger- 
many had seen to that by ownership 
of United States patents and by the 
dumping activities of its powerful 
cartels. Whenever an American 
chemical company got fairly started, 
Germany had only to dump a few 
of its products in order to break the 
market and usually to break the 
American producer. 

_All this is now changed. 

The chemical patent monopoly of 

Germany in the United States was 
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J. M. WEISS and C. R. DOWNS 


Chemical Engineers, New York City 


broken when the United Statés en- 
tered the war, at which time the 
Alien Property Custodian seized all 
German-owned patents and trade- 
marks. The patents 
were sold to the Chemi- 
cal Foundation, Ince., 
owned by American 
chemical interests. 

It was then that the 
American chemical in- 
dustry really started 
to grow. 

So comprehensive 
and complete has our 
chemical industry be- 
come that to affect it 
appreciably, Germany 
now would have to 
dump on our market 
just about everything 
it makes. Our chem- 
ical manufacturers 
eould stand the gaff 
much better than could 
the Germans. Our 
tariff helps us to a con- 
siderable extent, 
although certain 
individual products are even now in- 
sufficiently protected. But the big 
safeguard against dumping is that 
Germany no longer has an adequate, 
profitable market at home or in other 
parts of the world. 


Advantages Enjoyed By 
American Manufacturers 


Other advantages which the Amer- 
ican manufacturers enjoy are: 

1. Nearly every other American 
industry depends upon it for raw 
materials. Not only do we cover all 
branches and produce practically all 
chemical products, but our other in- 
dustries are so diversified as to pro- 
vide a home market for a wide 
variety of chemicals. 

2. American business and Ameri- 
can consumers are quick to adopt 
new materials, which only the chem- 
ical industry can produce. 

3. It is manned by technicians 


and executives who realize the value 
of research and who are constantly 
peering into the future to determine 
market trends, and to develop new 
products and better processes. 

4. It has at home practically every 
raw material known to man. The 
exceptions are few and unimportant. 
At a pinch we could produce emer- 
gency substitutes for the few mate- 
rials we now import. 

5. The American chemical indus- 
try is at least abreast of the rest of 
the world, both technically and prac- 
tically. It has been foreed by high- 
wage scales to work out process 
flow relatians requiring less labor 
than is usual abroad, and to develop 
profitable uses for by-products. 


Nothing To Fear From Foreign 
Competition 


In short, the American chemical 
industry has nothing to fear from 
foreign competition. It is practically 
invulnerable on that score, except 
perhaps that the depreciation in eur- 
rency of foreign countries may give 
them a temporary advantage until 
equilibrium is reached. 

Now, how essentially mysterious is 
the chemical business? Actually there 
need be no mystery surrounding it. 

There are risks, of course. Some 
of them are to a greater or lesser 
degree common to most businesses. 
Some are peculiar to the chemical 
business. All of them can be deter- 
mined and weighed—sometimes by 
the studious banker alone, some- 
times with the help of capable tech- 
nicians, of whom there are many in 
America. - 

It is perfectly possible for the 
banker to dig out and appraise all 
needed facts as to the present condi- 
tion and future earning prospects of 
any chemical company. 

In any industry, there is always 
the threat of new, lower-cost proc- 
esses which may put existing com- 
panies out of business or force them 
to undertake heavy expenditures in 
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In The 


Chemical 


Industry 


order to keep in line. This is espe- 
cially true of a comparatively young 
and rapidly growing industry. 

Therefore, the banker will want 
to keep informed upon current de- 
velopments in the industry that may 
affect the future earning power or 
even the existence of his client. 

He ean always determine whether 
a process is obsolete or likely to be- 
come so. Despite common belief, 
revolutionary developments in the 
chemical industry seldom, if ever, 
break unheralded, over-night as it 
were. 

However, refinements in old proe- 
esses and the development of better 
or cheaper processes hold an ever 
overhanging danger to existing com- 
panies, especially those producing 
the newer chemical products. Exist- 
ing processes for producing the com- 


Five Elements 
That Favor American 
Chemical Progress 


1. Chemicals are used by 
nearly every American busi- 
ness. 


2. American business and 
American consumers are 
quick to adopt new mate- 
rials which only our chemical 
industry can produce. 


3. Chemical executives 
realize the value of research 
both as to new products and 
future demand trends. 


4, This industry can draw 
upon our own country for 
practically every raw mate- 
rial it needs. 


5. Our plants are at least 
abreast of the rest of the 
world, both technically and 
practically. 
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moner chemicals are already pretty 
well refined. However, the develop- 
ment of entirely new processes for 
making them is always a distinct 
possibility. Such a development in 
any of a hundred products might 
make very valuable plants obsolete. 

But there is no need for a banker 
to be caught in such a disaster. He 
ean readily keep abreast of current 
developments and foresee what may 
happen. He keeps in touch, as a 
matter of course, with changing mar- 
kets and styles that affect the com- 
moner commodities with which he is 
familiar. He can just as readily keep 
in touch with developments in the 
chemical industry. 

As part of his investigation of the 
prospects of a chemical company, 
the banker should not fail to deter- 
mine the extent and quality of the 
company’s research and develop- 
ment work. 

‘*What,’’ the banker should ask, 
‘*is the attitude of the management 
toward development work ?”’ 

The company which maintains an 
adequate research and development 
department is not apt to be hurt by 
outside developments. On the con- 
trary, it should make discoveries 


There is somethin 
craftsmanship in modern industry. 
The craftsman is picturesque, 
but the research worker is often the 
one responsible for sustained profits. 


more than 


which will put it a long way ahead 
of its competitors. These may be in 
the form of reduced costs, more effee- 
tive use of by-products, or the dis- 
covery of revolutionary new prod- 
ucts that will displace others or on 
which an entirely new industry may 
be based. 


Is Research Appropriation 
Proportionate? 


It is well not to be unduly im- 
pressed with mere elaborate labora- 
tories and experimental equipment. 
One company maintained a most 
attractive laboratory which was its 
joy and which was proudly shown to 
anyone who would look. It was con- 
sidered a part of its advertising ex- 
pense. There was nothing to conceal. 
It cost around $200,000 a year to 
maintain that laboratory, yet the 
technical results that came out of it 
were too small to measure. 

What the banker needs is infor- 
mation as to the practicality of the 
development work and the quality 
of the personnel engaged in it. 

Another question should be, ‘‘Is 
a proper proportion of the com- 
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pany s revenue appropriated for 
research—and no more?’’ It is safe 
to say that, as a minimum, 5% of the 
net profits should go for research into 
new processes and new products. It is 
seldom necessary to appropriate more 
than 20% of the net profits. Ten per 
cent is probably a fair average. 

A company, even a small one, that 
carries on adequate development 
work with competent research men, 
should be peculiarly attractive from 
the banker’s point of view. For one 
thing, it is likely to be safe. For 
another, there is an excellent chance 
that as a result of discovering new 
products or cheaper methods, it will 
grow to such an extent as to become 
a very desirable client. 

Consider some of the actual ac- 
complishments of the laboratories 
and the possibilities that are ahead. 

Cellophane, now so widely used 
as wrapping material, is a recent 
product. It is especially gratifying 
to far-sighted management in its 
contribution to net profit during 
this present depression. It opened 
up a new consuming market. 

Synthetie resins, of which Bake- 
lite is a well-known example, came 
out of the laboratories to make profits 
for their producers. 


The Possibilities Of Sugar 


We now make citric acid, which 
formerly came from lemons, out of 
sugar. That broke the Italian mon- 
opoly and gave American producers 
a valuable product. 

What else we shall transform 
sugar into is anyone’s guess. Sugar 
is the cheapest pure natural organic 


chemical. Many chemists are known 
to be working on its industrial use. 
It is not improbable that we shall 
get from sugar some valuable syn- 
thetic resins to be used in making 
beads, electrical devices, furniture 
and many other things. No one dare 
positively deny the possibility. We 
may even put sugar in tea that is 
held in tea-cups made from a sugar 
derivative. 

Right now we ean buy a baby’s 
cup made from casein, a by-product 
of the milk baby drinks from the 
eup. Corn is now a basic material 
for making commercial solvents by 
fermentation. It may be dethroned 
by chemical synthesis from gasoline 
by-products. Other farm products 
may become important as the basis 
for many kinds of raw material for 
use in new industries. 


Opportunity For Small 


om panies 


Incidentally, of interest to bank- 
ers, is the fact that the development 
of new materials offers a great op- 
portunity to the smaller companies, 
both old and new. Protection for 
the small company under our patent 
laws is available. It is true that there 
has been a trend for small companies 
to be absorbed by larger ones. But 
that condition is not universal, espe- 
cially if the small company can 
profit by special advantages on a 
restricted scope of products. 

It seems certain that there is plen- 
ty of room for both large and small 
concerns to prosper in the American 
chemical industry, provided they 
keep abreast of developments by re- 





It is not difficult to determine whether a process is obsolete or likely to become so. Despite 
common belief, revolutionary developments in the chemical industry seldom, if ever, break 
unheralded, over-night as it were. 


search constantly maintained. 

It goes without saying that the 
banker considering a loan to a chem- 
ical manufacturer will look into such 
matters as plant location, with re- 
spect to raw materials and markets. 
Certain peculiar conditions exist in 
this respect, due to difficulties in 
transporting certain chemicals. 
What would appear to be uneconomic 
practice in other industries, may 
well be the most economical, due to 
conditions peculiar to the chemical 
industry. 

Thus we have the following condi- 
tion in one branch of the industry: 

Ordinary salt is produced in New 
York State, changed to soda ash and 
shipped to Virginia, where it is com- 
bined with nitric acid to make syn- 
thetic Chile saltpeter. 

This is shipped to Massachusetts 
where it is converted into nitre cake 
and nitrie acid. Both of these prod- 
ucts are used by New England in- 
dustries. 

It seems, on the face of it, that 
this involves a lot of shipping back 
and forth, but for technical and 
economic reasons it is practiced with 
profit. 

Another point the banker will 
want to dig into is competition. A 
chair manufacturer is in competi- 
tion only with other chair makers, a 
hosiery mill with other hosiery mills. 
3ut a chemical manufacturer may 
be in competition not only with other 
makers of his own products, but with 
producers of entirely different prod- 
ucts. Technical advice is desirable 
on that seore. 

When examining a chemical com- 
pany’s balance sheet and operating 
statement, the banker can apply 
much the same tests that are enlight- 
ening in other branches of manu- 
facturing. 

There are, however, certain spe- 
cifie points to consider. 


Chemical Machinery Specially 
Designed 


It is to be remembered, for in- 
stance, that the liquidation value of 
a chemical plant is usually much 
less, in proportion to its cost, than 
that of most other factories. A ma- 
chine shop ean, with slight changes, 
be adapted to the production of many 
different products. 

Most of the machinery in a chem- 
ical plant, however, is specially de- 
signed and set up in definite flow 
relations for a certain process and 
product. If that process or product 
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Statement Ratios Of Four Of The Best-Managed Chemical Companies 


Statement 


Quick assets to 
quick liabilities 


Inventories to total 
quick assets 





Quick assets to 
net worth 


As part of an investigation of the prospects of a chemical company, the credit man should not fail to determine the extent and 


quality of the company’s research and development work. 


becomes obsolete for any reason, the 
equipment can seldom be used for 
anything else without expensive 
changes and re-arrangement, and its 
value too often becomes merely that 
of junk, no matter how expensive it 
may have been to make. 

Thus, probable developments in 
the industry may have a strong bear- 
ing on the fixed assets items in the 
balance sheet. 

Find out what provision is made 
for depreciation and obsolescence. 
The depreciation rates for most in- 
dustrial machinery and plants are 
fairly well standardized to reflect 
ordinary wear and tear. These rates 
are not applicable to most chemical 
equipment because corrosion is such 
a large factor. This varies accord- 
ing to the product. Some equipment 
will not lose its useful life for as 
much as 15 years. Other types will 
be made useless by corrosion in a 
year or less. 

Rapid developments in some 
branches of the industry may make 
equipment obsolete in a very short 
time. As we have said, the probabil- 
ities of this happening can be deter- 
mined with reasonable certainty. 

Make sure that the equipment is 
being depreciated at a proper rate 
to take care of both of these factors. 
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The chemical industry is subject 
to a number of risks that are not 
usually serious in other industries. 
There are several such contingent 
liabilities which, if not provided for, 
may result in heavy losses. Among 
them may be the danger of explo- 
sion, industrial poisoning of em- 
ployees, stream pollution and the 
perpetration of a neighborhood 
nuisanee. Any of these may result 
in heavy damages against the chem- 
ical company or in unfavorable legis- 
lation. Copper smelters have had to 
pay large sums for the 
damage to crops in their 
neighborhood caused by 
escaping gases. Radium 
poisoning, which became 
apparent long after the 
actual poisoning, has re- 
sulted in manufacturers 
having to pay heavy dam- 
ages to their poisoned em- 
ployees. Stream pollution 
may cause state authori- 
ties to shut down the 
plant. If this is not pre- 
ventable with economy, 
the plant site was selected in error. 

It will pay the banker to inquire 
into the chances of such losses oecur- 
ring. 

As with most industries, inventory 
figures should be serutinized. This 





ot less than 2% of the revenue should be spent on this work. 


is particularly important, however, 
in the chemical industry. While so- 
called ‘‘market’’ prices are quoted 
in the trade papers, these are not al- 
ways a safe guide. They are purely 
nominal and actual transactions 
often take place at a lower price. 
There may be many concealed credits 
to the buyer on returnable contain- 
ers and the like. 

As in other industries, manufac- 
turing mistakes may be hidden in 
the inventory. Where purity is as 
important as it is with many chem- 
icals, it is possible for 
sub-standard materials to 
be carried at the price of 
first-rate goods. Value de- 
preciation during long 
storage, evaporation losses 
and the like may adverse- 
ly affeet inventories. 

It may seem, on the sur- 
face, that these various 
peculiarities of the chem- 
ical industry make it a 
good one for the banker 
to steer clear of. That is 
not true. The chemical 
industry, while it has certain pecu- 
liar risks, is at the same time pecu- 
liarly attractive. It is at least as safe 
as most others, provided proper care 
is used in studying the individual 
company. 
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To Avoid Past!ue Notes 






Hold To Credit Fundamentals 


Knowing what happens in other banks helps us 
to hew close to the line in our own loan making. 


An Investigation Prevented The 
Loss Of A Good Account 


A welding firm had borrowed 
¢ from its bank for years, being 
steadily indebted to the bank month 
in and month out, sometimes reduc- 
ing or paying up for short periods. 
The account, from the bank’s view- 
point, was a poor one. Not only were 
compensating balances not main- 
tained, but an occasional overdraft 
occurred. 

Finally the banker who befriended 
this account decided to investigate 
personally and see what was wrong. 

It was found that the company did 
a gross business of $50,000 a year 
and was paying almost $2,000 each 
month on its equipment and build- 
ing. These payments had been made 
regularly for three years. Only five 
months were left, and at the rate 
payments were being made the equip- 
ment and building would be paid 
for in full by that time. 

With this in mind, the bank ear- 
ried the account for six months 
longer. Today the company main- 
tains balances of between $10,000 
and $15,000, does not borrow, and 
has become one of the bank’s most 
profitable accounts. 


This Bank Owns Vacant Lots 
Because It Failed To Investigate 


2 This case came up in connec- 
* tion with the securities depart- 
ment of a bank. It was organized as 
a separate corporation to loan on col- 
lateral not qualifying under state 
and national banking laws. 

The loan in this case was collater- 
alized by a first mortgage on vacant 
land for about one-third of the ap- 
praised value of the land. The in- 
terest on the loan was paid for one 
year. Then all payments ceased. The 
bank, after trying all manner of 
ways to collect, took a quit claim 
deed. 
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FOUR CREDIT EXPERIENCES 


Four Credit Rules 
Reaffirmed By 


Experiences 


1. It pays to get details 
of a customer’s expenditures. 


2. It is dangerous to 
accept a land appraisal as 
the true value of real estate 
offered as collateral. 


3. Notes accepted as col- 
lateral are best audited by 
notifying the signer that the 
bank holds his note, no mat- 
ter who offers the collateral 
to the bank. 


4. There is a way to sat- 
isfy borrowers and still pro- 
tect the bank without taking 
mortgages as collateral. 


On investigation after this had 
happened, the bank found that gen- 
eral and special taxes, unpaid for 
two years, totaled almost the amount 
of the loan. About that time the real 
estate market went to pieces. The 
bank found itself with the property 
in its possession but more taxes due 
on it than its sale value. 


Audit All Notes Left As 
Collateral 


A certain public official bor- 

¢ rowed large amounts each year 

for seasonal financing. For years he 
discounted this paper. 


The official became involved in 
financial troubles. He used his polit- 
ical power to borrow far and wide, 
always offering new notes as colla- 


teral on his loans before they ma- 
tured. The new paper had_ been 
made payable to himself, taken in 
purported business transactions. 

All would have been well and this 
man might have worked out in time, 
if a note teller in a larger bank had 
not noticed that while there was no 
striking similarity about the signa- 
tures on these notes, there was still 
a thread of sameness throughout. On 
a wild guess, notices were mailed to 
the signers. It was discovered there 
were no such persons. 

Reputations and collateral, such 
as this, need constant investigation. 


This Plan Avoided Mortgages 
As Collateral 


A second mortgage association 
¢ had been a customer of a cer- 
tain bank for a good many years. 
The account had been averaging 
good four-figure balances. During 
the good years in real estate, this 
association did a very nice business. 
It appealed to the bank for credit 
accommodations and after a good 
deal of discussion, the bank made 
the loan under the following condi- 
tions: That members of the associa- 
tion were each to sign a note. The 
note used was a straight judgment 
form. The bank agreed to hold in 
safe keeping for the association on a 
separate collateralized form, second 
mortgages to four times the amount 
of the loan. 

By handling the situation this 
way, the bank avoided taking the 
second mortgages as collateral for 
the note. The members had the im- 
pression that they were really bor- 
rowing on collateral. 

This business has proved very 
profitable during the period of years 
that it has been in force. Even dur- 
ing the liquidation of the real estate 
market the loan was still in excellent 
shape. 
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This is the folder used by one trust company to explain how an individual can immediately set up an 
estate which will insure an adequate income in his old age and to his family in the event of his death. 


7 Advantages Of 
The Plan 


1. It is easier to get busi- 
ness when you show a man 
how to increase his estate 
four times at no added cost. 


2. The living trust insures 
a testamentary trust. 


3. It demonstrates your 
trust service to the client. 


4. Departmental income is 
increased in a way interesting 
to prospects. 

5. Every insurance sales- 
man is helping to build trust 
business. 

6. Wives are easier to sell 
when they see that future 
income will be larger. 

7. The chances of estate 
shrinkage are very much less. 


Income Increased Four Times 


By Promoting Immediate Trusts 


By handling an immediate or living trust preceding 
the death of a client, a trust officer may build his 
department about four times as fast at no extra cost. 


OW can banks and insurance 

companies best cooperate to the 
mutual advantage of both? One of 
the most practical means is through 
the funded life insurance trust. 

A client deposits cash or securities 
with a bank or trust company, as 
trustee, under a deed of trust. The 
income from these funds is used 
to pay premiums on insurance pol- 
icies, which are also payable to the 
trustee. Upon the death of the in- 
sured, the original fund, together 
with the insurance proceeds, are 
held in trust by the trustee and ad- 
ministered in accordance with the 
terms and conditions of the trust 
agreement. 
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L. A. TIMMERMAN 


Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


The material desire of every man 
is to accumulate an estate sufficient- 
ly large to insure the financial secur- 
ity of his dependents. Yet, we know 
from reliable statistics that there are 
very few who accomplish their in- 
tentions. To the man of moderate 
means, the funded insurance trust 
offers the soundest method of creat- 
ing an estate immediately and with 
utmost economy. 

Let us consider a recent case of a 
Midwestern trust company. Its 
client, whom we shall call Mr. Price, 
is a young man 30 years of age with 
a wife and two children. His busi- 
ness connections are with the firm 
in which his deceased father was a 


member and his income is sufficient 
to permit a monthly savings of ap- 
proximately $70. In addition he has 
inherited a block of bonds valued at 
$20,000. 

Continuance of his present savings 
program of $70 a month over a 
period of 10 years would accumulate 
a capital of $8,400 (the interest was 
considered necessary for use to meet 
current expenses and permit enjoy- 
ment of a few luxuries) which at 
5% would provide an annual income 
of $420, or about $8 a week. If 
this savings plan were continued for 
20 years, the weekly income available 
for the family support would be only 
about $16. The income from the 
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$20,000 of securities represented 
about an additional $1,200 annually. 

In analyzing the needs, the trust 
official determined that provision for 
an annual income of $4,000 must be 
established to meet the probable ex- 
penses of the wife and two children. 
This being mutually agreed upon, it 
followed that a fund of $80,000, as- 
suming 5% net return, would be re- 
quired to guarantee the needed 
$4,000 income. An additional $5,000 
would be required to meet the usual 
after-death cash obligations. 

By using the $20,000 of securities 
as the investment base of a funded 
insurance trust, the net return 
thereon would equal a minimum of 
$1,000—a sum sufficient to purchase 
$55,000 of life insurance. By enter- 
ing into a trust agreement with the 
trustee, the securities could be de- 
posited with the trustee who in turn 
would apply the income toward the 
payment of the insurance premium. 
In addition, to make up the balance 
of the desired $85,000 estate, an ad- 


ditional $10,000 insurance policy 
could be issued. The premiums 
thereon, which amount to $172, 


would be paid by the trustee by 
means of an additional equal pay- 
ment, which would be deposited an- 
nually with the trustee by Mr. Price. 
The plan, as presented, is shown in 
the table on this page. 


Worth $20,000 One Day, 
$85,000 The Next 


On Tuesday, this young man was 
worth $20,000, while the following 
day he had established an estate of 


seemed like a miracle to him, and 
yet it was just a practical applica- 
tion of the funded insurance trust. 
In event of Mr. Price’s death, the 
insurance proceeds are to be col- 
lected by the trustee and such pro- 
ceeds together with the original 
securities will constitute the trust 
estate under the terms of the trust 
agreement. The income from this 
trust estate, after his death, will be 
paid to the widow and children to- 
gether with such portions of the 
principal as seem necessary for their 
welfare. 

Briefly, Mr. Price has aeccom- 
plished: financial protection for his 
beneficiaries of a sum four times as 
great as his original estate; a poten- 
tial net income of $4,000 annually 
rather than $1,200; and relief from 
investment and insurance details 
plus a sound and safe method of con- 
serving and investing the proceeds 
of his estate. Furthermore, the secur- 
ities so placed in trust do not pass 
through the estate with the attend- 
ant possible shrinkage in value but 
remain in the trust after death; a 
guard against the vicissitudes of the 
future and the possibility of loss 
through financial reverses is estab- 
lished, thus guaranteeing his depend- 
ents an adequate income. 

It is the most satisfactory arrange- 
ment for assuring that the wishes of 
the creator of the trust are adequate- 
ly carried out. In addition, it is the 
means of employing in the most use- 
ful manner the income from the 
original fund, creating a certain in- 
erease in cash value from year to 

















retire, if he survives and wishes to 
use the income. 

The funded insurance trust pre- 
sents to the insurance salesmen a 
novel and new approach built entire- 
ly around the prospect’s personal 
problems and it is the means of 
rendering a service rather than sell- 
ing insurance in the usual manner. 


This Plan Makes Boosters For 
Your Company 


It seems unnecessary to stress the 
point that trust officers should whole- 
heartedly present such a plan as out- 
lined to clients. It has been proved 
that the plan, if presented properly, 
is one which not only creates an im- 
mediate interest and desire on the 
part of the prospect but makes him 
an ardent booster of your particular 
company, since you have shown him 
how to accomplish immediately that 
which everyone wishes to accom- 
plish and which usually requires 
years of self-denial and worry—the 
building of an estate. Likewise, the 
long savings period is ever fraught 
with the possibility of an error in 
judgment resulting only too often 
in the destruction of those funds 
which mean financial independence. 

Furthermore, it is a step in seeur- 
ing cooperation with life underwrit- 
ers and opening the door to the huge 
annual payments by life insurance 
companies to beneficiaries, 90% of 
which are lump sum payments. 

In addition, the funded insurance 
trust gives to the trustee for admin- 
istration not only the original secur- 
ities held by the client, but a fund 














$85,000. The whole arrangement year and permitting the insured to three or four times as large. 
How An Estate Grows Under This Plan 

Beginning | Annual Deposit for| Value | Value ly.) rm. ~ 4 \Cash Value of Policies|Total Value of Trust 
of Premium on $10,000) of of — oe to Mr. Price Estate to Mr. Price 
Year _ Policy _|_Insurance | Securities | {0F “Sneuclaries | During His Lifetime | During His Lifetime 

1 $172.00 | $65,000.00 | $20,000.00 | $85,000.00 0 $20,000.00 

2 172.00 | 65,000.00 20,000.00 | 85,000.00 0 | 20,000.00 

3 172.00 65,000.00 20,000.00 | 85,000.00 0 20,000.00 

4 172.00 65,000.00 20,000.00 | 85,000.00 $ 1,524.90 | 21,524.90 

5 172.00 65,000.00 20,000.00 85,000.00 2,197.65 22,197.65 

6 172.00 65,000.00 20,000.00 | 85,000.00 2,958.80 22,958.80 

7 172.00 | 65,000.00 20,000.00 85,000.00 3,651.70 23,651.70 

8 172.00 65,000.00 20,000.00 85,000.00 4,381.65 24,381.65 

9 | 172.00 | 65,000.00 20,000.00 85,000.00 5,149.30 25,149.30 

10 | 172.00 65,000.00 20,000.00 85,000.00 6,224.65 26,224.65 

11 172.00 65,000.00 20,000.00 | 85,000.00 6,801.45 26,801.45 

12 172.00 65,000.00 20,000.00 85,000.00 7,687.55 27,687.55 

13 172.00 65,000.00 20,000.00 | 85,000.00 8,616.40 28,616.40 

14 172.00 | 65,000.00 20,000.00 85,000.00 9,588.15 29,588.15 

15 172.00 | 65,000.00 | 20,000.00 | 85,000.00 10,604.75 30,604.75 

16 172.00 65,000.00 | 20,000.00 | 85,000.00 11,665.55 | 31,665.55 

17 172.00 65,000.00 20,000.00 85,000.00 | 12,646.40 | 32,646.40 

18 172.00 65,000.00 | 20,000.00 | 85,000.00 | 13,651.30 33,651.30 

19 172.00 65,000.00 | 20,000.00 85,000.00 14,682.20 34,682.20 

20 | ~—_—_—-172.00 ~———s|_- 65,000.00 | 20,000.00 | 85,000.00 15,735.85 | _—_—_—-35,735.85 
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are of business men everywhere are on the automobile plants where there is prospect of more jobs in the immediate future. 
There is a romance in this industry, but its real importance is due to the fact that so many other industries depend upon 
improvement in motor manufacture to bring them increased employment. 


Increased Profits In Sight 


For Automobile Business 


This industry has used its slack seasons to prepare for better 
times. Cash reserves, low inventories, and improved dealers are 
relied upon to make the business more successful than ever. 


JAMES L. WALSH 


Executive Vice President, Guardian Detroit Union Group, Inc., Detroit 


N TAKING an increasing inter- 
est in automobile manufacturing 
and distribution, the banker has no 
thought of telling the industry how 
to run its business. The average 
banker has plenty of problems of his 
own these days, and, in any event, in 
his brief occasional contacts with 
many types of business, he has not, 
in the nature of things, adequate 
opportunity to learn all about any 
one business. 

Contact with many kinds of busi- 
ness, however, gives the banker op- 
portunity to point out dangerous 
shoals which affect business general- 
ly, and apply lessons learned by 
many experiences in one type of 
business to various other kinds of 
businesses faced with similar prob- 
lems. 

Bankers are approaching these 
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great problems with a sincere desire 
to learn all possible facts to help 
make logical deductions and fore- 
easts, and to support loyally, with 
all means at their command, those 
who have the courage to put up such a 
rattling good fight as the automobile 
industry has demonstrated its ability 
to do so often in the past. 


Automobile Industry Acted 
As A Leveller 


I would like to make this comment 
upon the effort the industry made 
last spring, and the spring before, to 
push industry over its dead center, 
and set the wheels of industry and 
trade humming again: Unthinking 
observers have used the expression 
‘‘a false start’’ or ‘‘a flash in the 
pan’’, but they were nothing of the 
kind. The automobile industry was 


fighting a ‘‘rear guard action’’ on 
approved ‘‘ fight and fall back’’ prin- 
ciples. True, it was not entirely sue- 
cessful. But there is a lot of differ- 
ence between a disorganized, hyster- 
ical rout, which the gallantry of the 
auto industry averted, and the or- 
derly retreat which it made possible. 
The world is infinitely better off 
today for what the automobile in- 
dustny did last spring. Its vital 
importance is coming to be recog- 
nized more and more each day. 
Charles R. Hook, president of the 
American Rolling Mills Co., broad- 
casted a message on a coast-to-coast 
network, and by short wave radio 
around the world, pointed out that 
the automobile industry is the ‘‘bell- 
wether’’ to lead business back to 
prosperous times, and urged every- 
one who needs and can buy a new 
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automobile to do so. He summarized 
his views by saying, ‘‘Let’s use the 
marvelous modern automobile to ride 
out of the valley of depression.’’ 
Mr. Hook’s comments are extremely 
interesting. 

‘*What ean bankers do to assist 
the automotive industry?’’ asks 
Mr. Hook. 

‘*f am not a banker, nor am I an 
automobile manufacturer or dealer. 
However, one does not have to be 
possessed with great mental capacity 
to know what happens when an in- 
dustry is producing less than half of 
what it produced in 1929. I refer to 
the automobile industry which con- 
sumes 18% of all the steel produced 
in the U. S., 80% of all the gasoline, 
84% of all the rubber, 73% of all the 
plate glass, 26% of all the nickel, 
51% of all the lead, 58% of all the 
upholstery materials, 17% of all the 
hardwood lumber, 37% of all the 
aluminum, 15% of all the copper, 
23% of all the tin, and 15% of all 
the cotton. 

‘*Convert these figures into man 
hours of labor and we have the pic- 
ture of the tremendous influence of 
automobile sales upon the economy 
of this country. 

‘The exchange of goods and serv- 
ice between ourselves in this country 
required to maintain our standard 
of living is such that when fear is 
dispelled confidence will return and 
a more normal volume of business 
will result. 

‘‘The automobile 
business has made it 
possible for the indus- 
trial worker to - live 
quite apart from his 
factory. No _ longer 
does he live crowded 
into tenements within 
easy walking distance 
of his place of employ- 
ment. 

‘‘The automobile is 
one of the necessities 
which has become a 
part of our present 
standard of living. We 
would not have it 
otherwise. What bank- 
ers can do to assist the 
automotive industry is 
what you and I can do 
—that is, act and speak 
with confidence and do all those 
things which we as individuals can 
do to encourage the exchange of 
goods and services amongst our- 
selves.’’ 
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Nine High Points In 
This Article 


1. Earning power of the 
industry is curtailed today, 
but its potential earning 
power is tremendously in- 
creased. 


2. Operating policies have 
resulted in huge production 
economies. 


3. Inventories are at a 
minimum. 

4. Manufacturers have 
huge cash reserves. 


5. Even a moderate im- 
provement in general busi- 
ness will yield the industry 
astonishing profits as con- 
trasted with the meager re- 
turns of the past two selling 
seasons. 


6. The leaders are giving 


personal attention to dis- 
tribution. 


7. Each element of distri- 
bution is being given that 
study which results in re- 
duced costs and improved 
profits. 


8. These lead- 
ers recognize that 
bankers are more 
interested in the 
quality of future 
balance sheets and 
profit and loss 
statements than in 
past performances. 


9. Manufactur - 
ers are endeavor- 
ing to make their 
local dealers good 
credit risks on the 
basis of banking 
standards. 


Now it is one thing to wish the 
automobile industry well, as it starts 
the spring campaign with banners 
flying and bands playing. It is quite 
another thing to fall in line behind 


as Mr. Hook has done and match its 
courage. The banker has a real stake 
in the suecess of the industry. He 
wants it to make money. 

Robert C. Graham, vice president 
of the Graham-Paige Corp., says: 

‘*We are now in a period when 
cooperation and confidence are more 
necessary than ever before in the 
relationship of the dealer, manufac- 
turer and banker. I do not believe 
there can be a doubt in the mind of 
anyone, after a visit to any of the 
automobile shows, as to the coopera- 
tion of the manufacturers in regard 
to the product. The greatest values 
at the lowest cost are now being of- 
fered. The industry has shown in- 
domitable courage and confidence 
in its endeavor to lead the way out 
of the present adverse economic con- 
ditions. The manufacturer is doing 
everything possible to place the deal- 
er in a better position for profit. 


Standard Accounting System 
Recommended To Dealers 


‘‘This profit for the dealer can 
come only if he cooperates by mak- 
ing use of the proper facilities for 
collecting the facts in relation to his 
business. To this end our company, 
like most of the manufacturers, has 
a standard accounting system which 
we recommend, with the request that 
a copy of the monthly statement be 
given us. From our analysis of this 
statement we are able to advise the 
dealer and make recommendations 
to enable him to place his business 
on a sound basis. This business man- 
agement assistance is as vital to the 
dealer as are advertising and sales 
helps. 

‘*Most of the losses in merehandis- 
ing have been brought about through 
excessive over-allowances on used 
ears. Part of this is due tg the manu- 
facturer insisting on shipping cars to 
dealers on a definite yearly schedule, 
thus forcing him to make unprofit- 
able deals in order to liquidate his 
inventory, instead of permitting him 
to take only such ears as he ean sell. 
Our company has maintained the 
policy of shipping only on firm or- 
dera and has not tried to force cars 
on our distributing organization. 

‘‘The function of the banker, we 
feel, should tie in with the efforts of 
the manufacturer. He should be- 
come familiar with the policies of the 
manufacturer affecting the dealer. 
He should realize that the automo- 
bile merchant occupies an important 
place in the commercial life of his 
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The body plants are busy with new models, but they can produce far more than enough to meet the present demand. We are all eager to do what we can to give 
industry a chance to use its full production facilities. 


community, because the automobile 
has been definitely taken out of the 
luxury class and has become a neces- 
sary adjunct in almost every line of 
business. Recognizing the import- 
ance of the industry, the banker 
should have eonfidence in the indi- 
vidual merchant, his method of doing 
business and the product he sells. 
The dealer should feel that he can 
take his financial statement to his 
banker and be confident of his sym- 
pathetie interest and desire to be 
helpful. 

‘*T believe an improved under- 
standing would result from visits of 
the banker to the dealer’s place of 
business. The very act of his show- 
ing interest in this way would build 
up the confidence of the man receiv- 
ing such a eall, and I am sure would 
have a fine moral effect as well. 
Iurthermore, the banker’s familiar- 
ity with the physical setup of the 
dealer’s business, his organization, 
and the kind and type of ears that 
he sells—in addition to his financial 
situation—would give him a truly 
comprehensive knowledge of the 
dealer’s business, its objections and 
possibilities. This close relationship 
would be bound to strengthen mutual 
confidence and build credit for those 
deserving it.’’ 

The banker realizes that, from an 
operating standpoint, the steadfast 
policy of the industry, in the face of 
the precipitous decline in all busi- 
ness activity, has been to control 
production strictly on the basis of 
eurrent demand; to keep dealers’ 
inventories, of both new and used 
ears, to a minimum, in order to 
lighten the strain on the distribut- 
ing end of the industry; to insure 
financial preparedness for any pos- 
sible emergency, by liquidating faec- 
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tory inventories and, corresponding- 
ly, increasing the industry’s large 
eash balances; and, what is most 
important, to cut operating costs to 
the lowest point in the history of 
the industry. 

At the end of two years’ continu- 
ous business depression, attended by 
every conceivable kind of political 
eomplication, the industry stands 
today with its earning power sub- 
stantially curtailed, but with its 
potential earning power tremen- 
dously inereased, since the hurricane 
struck in the fall of 1929. By reason 
of the operating economies which 
have been effected during the past 
two years, with inventories at a 
minimum, and huge reserves of cash 
even a moderate improvement in 
general business will yield astonish- 
ing profits, as contrasted with the 
meager pickings of the last two sell- 
ing seasons. 


Analyzing Distribution Of 
Automobiles 


The automobile industry is break- 
ing down into its elements each 
function of the distributing phase, 
just as, in years gone by, they broke 
down into its elements each operation 
of the production phase. And they 
can reasonably expect equally signif- 
icant gains in efficiency. Establish- 
ment of standards of comparison 
will point the way to the elimination 
of weak spots and the intensification 
of favorable factors. It has been a 
slow, tedious, and perhaps expensive, 
process but not more so than has 
been necessary, and profitable, in 
developing production efficiency to 
the high degree existing today. 

But there is another factor—out- 
side the industry—which must be 
taken into account ; namely, the atti- 


’ 


tude of the local banker toward the 
local automobile dealer. Here, again, 
the automobile industry has the cour- 
age to face the fact that it is at least 
partly responsible for whatever lack 
of banker confidence may exist. It 
recognizes that the banker is always 
thinking in terms of the future. The 
banker is more interested in the qual- 
ity of future balance sheets and 
profit and loss statements than he is 
in past performances. And so, to 
obtain and deserve this banker con- 
fidence and cooperation, the auto- 
mobile industry is embarking on a 
program of self-analysis with a view 
to determining probable results to 
be expected from sound marketing 
policies and methods. 

The ultimate objective is to make 
the local automobile dealer a good 
eredit risk in the eyes of his local 
banker. By that, I do not mean that 
he is to go to the banker only when 
he needs financial relief, but to be- 
come a permanent client of his bank 
to their mutual continuous profit. 
Standardized accounting will not 
merely deal with the past, but will 
be utilized to point the road to 
greater financial stability, and its 
corrollary—better credit standing. 

Sales forecasts will be based not 
on ‘‘hunches’’ but on all available 
data. Orders will be reviewed at 
headquarters in the light of current 
or coming economic conditions, and 
toned down or stepped up to conform 
to the potential of the territory con- 
cerned. The suction effect of con- 
sumer demand, and not the pressure 
feed of factory production, will be 
the motivating force in the channels 
of distribution. Budgetary ‘‘con- 
trol’’ will adjust production to sales, 
and net profits to both. 
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Study Investment Principles 


To Judge Management Trusts 


An understanding of what management must do in 
handling an investment trust is necessary as a basis for 
developing a policy regarding trust shares as collateral. 


HE fundamental reason for the 

existence of management in in- 
vestment companies 
or investment trusts ;% 
has been stated as 
follows: ‘‘The basic 
principle of the good 
trust company, ex- 
pressed in another 
way, is the prior as- 
sumption that there 
is no such thing as 
security in finance.’’ 

The bald and 
frank general truth 
of this statement is 
startling. However, 
the management in- 
vestment trust, by 
means of both man- 
agement and diver- 
sification, attempts to remove this 
insecurity. 

This insecurity and the ever-chang- 
ing nature of the world have been 
proved many times. A study of five 
portfolios of common stocks set up 
respectively on December 31, 1900, 
1905, 1910, 1915, 1920, and 1925 and 
varried forward to 1930 indicated 
some interesting changes. One share 
each of the common stocks of 20 com- 
panies were included at each time. 


Only Four Stocks Included In 
Every Portfolio 





Altogether, 53 stocks were included 
in the several portfolios but only 
four were included in every port- 
folio, and 21 of the 53 stocks (40%) 
had to be eliminated later, due to 
the passing of dividends or to other 
causes, each elimination resulting in 
a heavy depreciation of the original 
capital. The most interesting fact 
in this survey was that only four 
stocks were included in all six port- 
folios and survived the changes of 
the 30 years from 1900 to the end of 
1929. 
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W. N. DURST 


Steelman and Birkins, New York 


4 High Points In This 
Discussion 


1. The lack of 
perfect security 
in finance has 
created the 
demand for 
continuous 
management of 
a diversified list 
of risks. 


2. The provi- 
sions that de- 
prive officers or 
employees ac- 
cess to the actual securities 
held in trust for the fund 
except upon order of the 
board of directors have been 
strengthened. 





3. The general theory of 
business profits is applicable 
to investment, for the 
investment of funds is a real 
business. 


4. This narrows the selec- 
tion of investments for a 
management trust to those 
which carry positive busi- 
ness profits. 


Management investment com- 
panies have operated in the United 
States for several decades, although 
prior to 1923-1924 only a few such 
companies existed and they were of 
a private nature. With the long 
‘*bull’’ market in stocks and the gen- 


eral prosperity of 1924 to 1929, the 
number multiplied rapidly. The 
common stocks of these companies 
soared to unwarranted heights and 
at the 1929 peak were selling, on the 
average, at about 50% in excess of 
the actual underlying liquidating 
values per share. 

Regarding that boom in the stock 
market, and especially in manage- 
ment investment trust common 
stocks, two opposing thoughts may 
be mentioned. First, it is an inter- 
esting commentary on these times 
that the stocks of several older, more 
conservative, and possibly lesser- 
known organizations were selling at 
but small premiums (not referring 
to management investment trust 
stocks always quoted at a slight 
premium). But, the stocks of such 
organizations were not wanted in 
those haleyon days. On the other 
hand, investment trust managers 
along with the promotors of holding 
companies, finance companies, and 
trading companies, must naturally 
assume the major portion of the re- 
sponsibility for the over-development 
and over-speculation in investment 
trust, holding company, finance com- 
pany, and trading company shares 
prior to the 1929 stock market decline. 


Management Shares Declined 


To 72.1% 


With reference to management in- 
vestment trusts alone, these stocks 
(that is, the majority) declined from 
this premium to substantial dis- 
counts below liquidating values and 
remained at discounts throughout 
1930 and 1931. At the end of 1929 
a group of 79 management invest- 
ment trust stocks (including several 
companies not entirely management 
investment trusts) were selling, on 
the average, at 90.9% of their liqui- 
dating values, a discount of 9.6%. 

(Continued on page 162) 
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Recordak is not For Sale 


Its small rental cost includes upkeep. Its substantial 


economies make it immediately profitable. we 


ECORDAK is one bank ap- 
pliance that starts saving 
money the moment it is installed. 

No capital investment is required. 
The small rental cost($25 a month) 
includes all servicing of Recordak 
and projector. 16,000 checks or 
other items can be photographed 
on one $5.50 roll of film. This cost 
includes developing. 

Measure the slight cost of Recor- 
dak against its economies. A one- 
third reduction in bookkeeping 
personnel, with a saving of 40% in 
machines, 50% in stationery. A 


40% reduction in transit costs. A 
saving of up to 90% in record 
storage. Recordak records are your 
insurance against the mostcommon 
forms of fraud and canceled check 
rackets. Recordak makes possible 
additional economies in many de- 
partments. 

The aggregate of Recordak sav- 
ings is substantial. Recordak pro- 
tection is indispensable. The oper- 
ating cost is extremely low, and in 
proportion to the volume of the 
bank’s transactions. Mail coupon 
for complete information. 


Recordak Corporation 


Subsidiary of EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 





| 


Recordak Economies 
| BOOKKEEPING: 


Saves 33}% in labor, 40% in 
machinery, 50% in stationery. 


| TRANSIT: 


Saves 40% in operating cost. 


| FILING: 


Saves 90% in storage space. 


| PROTECTION: 


Guards against check frauds, 
and wins customer good-will. 


RECORDAK CORPORATION 
350 Madison Ave., New York City 
Please send complete Recordak information. 


Name 
Bank 
Street 


City 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE MARCH 1932 BANKERS MONTHLY when 





















writing to our advertisers 
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At the end of 1930, the same group 
of stocks of the 79 investment com- 
panies (and related companies) were 
selling at 83.3% of the net asset 
values, on the average. 

On June 30, 1931, the stocks of 46 
management investment trusts were 
selling, on the average, at 72.1% of 
their net asset or liquidating values. 
The lower percentage of June 30, 
1931 as compared to that. of Decem- 
ber 31, 1930, was largely due to the 
inclusion of 11 preferred stocks, sev- 
eral of which were selling at a very 
low ratio to their asset values. The 
same general condition existed at the 
end of 1931 as existed on June 30, 
1931. 


As to the operating results, of 
management investment trusts for 
1929, 1930 and 1931, figures could 
be marshalled indicating that the 
average decline of total net assets 
of such organizations was consider- 
ably less than the decline of the stock 
market during those years. This was 
to be expected, as a portion of the 
assets were in cash, bonds, and pre- 
ferred stocks (and the latter declined 
less than stock prices) and the man- 
agements variously, but at all events 
at least partially, anticipated the 
stock market declines of 1929, 1930 
and 1931. However, whereas the av- 
erage performance was better than 
the corresponding decline of the 
stock market, the 
performance of 
some managers 
was not as satis- 
factory as this av- 
erage, and the per- 
formance of others 
better, in a few 
cases considerably 
better, than the 
average. Individ- 
ual analysis enters 
as a factor. 

The first prinei- 
pal cause for the 
substantial decline 
of management in- 
vestment trust 
stocks from the 
1929 peaks to the 
1930 and 1931 low 
prices was the de- 
cline of the stock 
market of about 


55% from the 1929 highs to the 1930 
lows and about 62% and 72% to the 
June and October 1931 low levels. 
Also, the decline of domestic bonds, 
foreign bonds and preferred stocks 
should be noted. 
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These declines were variously an- 
ticipated by investment trust merg- 
ers. Several managers anticipated 
the late 1929 decline but did not 
anticipate the 1930 and 1931 de- 
clines. Such managers were ‘‘pre- 
bullish’? during 1930. Others were 
‘*pre-bullish’’ during both 1930 and 
1931. Others only partially antici- 
pated the 1929 decline, but to a 
greater extent foresaw the declines 
during 1930 and 1931. A few man- 
agers only partially anticipated the 
entire declines of 1929, 1930 and 
1931. 


Two Causes Of Decline 


The second cause for the substan- 
tial declines occurred in the eases of 
a number of companies in which the 
factor of ‘‘leverage’’ was intro- 
duced. This factor is the result of a 
company having bonds, debentures 
and /or preferred stocks outstanding, 
but the placing of various portions 
of the funds in common stocks intro- 
duces this factor of leverage. This 
leverage factor tends to increase in 
a declining stock market and de- 
crease in an advancing stock mar- 
ket. This force multiplied the rate 
of decline of management investment 
trust common stocks (and stocks of 
related companies) during 1929, 
1930 and 1931. The third cause was 
the change from selling at a pre- 
mium above liqui- 
dating values or 
net asset values to 
discounts below 
such values. 

These three 
causes resulted in 
a substantial de- 
cline of manage- 
ment investment 
trust common 
stoeks from the 
1929 high levels to 
the 1930 and 1931 
low levels. Not 
necessarily all of 
these factors op- 
erated in individ- 
ual instances. The 
differences in past 
performance of 
managers of super- 
vised investment 
trusts should be 
considered individually as well as in 
looking toward the future. 

The fundamentals of sound invest- 
ment trust management are: 

1. The maintenance of a portion 
of funds in cash at all times. 





2. The use of bank loans as only 
temporary methods of financing and 
in relatively small amounts. 

3. Not a too-enthusiastie attitude 
toward common stocks at all times. 

4. Adequate distribution of risks. 

5. Continually attempting to an- 
ticipate unfavorable economic and 
financial developments of all kinds. 

6. Continually building up and 
adding to reserves and surplus. 

Several of these fundamental prin- 
ciples have been neglected during 
the past three years by several in- 
vestment trust managers, but not 
necessarily all the principles have 
been neglected by all managers. The 
coming to light of dishonest proced- 
ures in a few eases has been unfor- 
tunate just as dishonesty is an un- 
fortunate development in all types 
of business. Such instances in the 
investment trust field have been few 
and resources at the disposal of such 
managers represented but a very 
small part of the total capital in the 
investment trust ‘‘industry”’. 

Regarding the majority of man- 
agement investment trusts, the 
securities in the portfolios are de- 
posited with a bank or trust com- 
pany, acting as custodian or safe- 
keeping agent. The directors, officers 
and/or employees usually have 
physical access to the securities of 
the investment trust only under 
conditions determined by the board 
of directors. Certain developments 
during 1930 caused several managers 
to strengthen these provisions pro- 
tecting the security holders of the 
investment trust. 

The records of two managements 
may be cited to show how important 
judicious management is. In both 
sases, the common stocks were 
bonuses with the senior issues (de- 
bentures and preferred stocks). At 
the end of 1930, one company re- 
reported that over 25% of the orig- 
inal capital was impaired. The other 
organization had followed more con- 
servative investment policies during 
the intervening years, had built up 
a substantial earned surplus from 
profits from the sale of securities 
during 1928 and 1929, and at the 
end of 1930, the original capital 
was intact, all expenses and charges 
had been met and total net assets 
amounted to about 10% more than 
the original capital. The investor 
should continually seek to differen- 
tiate in the management investment 
trust field between the good, and the 
nediocre and the less able managers. 
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A Misinterpreted Remark 
May Cause A Run 


A director walked into his bank 
the other day and, seeing a line at 
each window and a crowded lobby, 
asked in a joking manner (that is, 
those who knew him realized that he 
was joking)—‘‘Is there a run on 
the bank?”’ 

What an electrifying effect such 
a remark is destined to have in these 
days of tense uncertainty. 

One depositor stepped out of line 
and spoke quietly to the director 
about what he had done. , 

This director had not stopped to 
realize that what he considered a 
‘‘funny’’ remark might have been 
construed quite differently by some- 
one within hearing—someone who 
was fearful, and who would become 
alarmed at onee, and not waiting to 
hear the rest of the conversation, 
would go out passing on the word 
that ‘‘there is a run on the bank’”’. 

The seriousness of such a question 
asked so openly was explained to 
him. He soon realized how undiplo- 
matic he had been, and also realized 
the necessity of being more cautious 
about making such remarks. He 
knew that his bank was solid and 
assumed that others had the same 
feeling. He had failed to take into 
consideration that there were some 
who might be a little fearful and 
some who might be looking for just 
such an opportunity to ‘‘start some- 
thing’’. 

In these days of unrestfulness, 
one can’t be too eareful about the 
remarks which he or she makes. 
Every precaution should be taken to 
allay one’s fears rather than to 
arouse them. And when the inclina- 
tion comes to ask ‘‘Is there a run on 
the bank?’’ let us first think what 
effect such a question would have on 
ourselves should we overhear it in a 
bank where we were not ‘‘on the in- 
side’’, so to speak, 


How are new ideas to be found? 
By looking for them, by thinking, by 
observing. Do you visit the banks of 
others, not looking for things to 
criticise, but for new ideas? Have 
you found them at conventions, at 
institutes, at meetings? Have they 
been thought over in the quiet of the 
long winter evenings, or while resting 
from the hot midday sun in summer? 


Banking is an intimate business 
transaction. 


Readers will confer a favor by me 





IN PITTSBURGH 7 of the 8 leading banks 


supply their customers with checks made on 


La Monte Safety Paper Here, as in all 


OUT OF 


financial and industrial centers the country over, 
La Monte is the preferred check paper, accepted, 
used, and appreciated for its safety, durability; 
for the distinction it lends to every transaction. 
George la Monte & Son, 61 Broadway, New 


York City. 


LA MONTE SAFETY PAPER FOR CHECKS 
NATIONAL SAFETY PAPER...BANKERS SAFETY PAPER 
SAFETY CHECK PAPER... ANCHOR SAFETY PAPER... EX- 
CHANGE SAFETY PAPER—ALL LA MONTE PAPERS—ALL SAFE 
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How To Analyze Bank Assets 


To Make Best Use Of Reserves 


To put reserves into the right investment 


is easier when you have a clear understand- 


VERY banker is familiar with 


‘‘legal reserve’’ requirements, 
though the subject of ‘secondary 
reserves’’ is not so clearly under- 
stood. The accepted practice is to 
consider government securities, call 
loans, bankers aeceptanees and short- 
term marketable securities as ‘‘sec- 
ondary reserves’’. These earning 
assets possess a high degree of liquid- 
itv, which differentiates them from 
all other types of bank investments. 
Consequently, it would seem more 
practical to classify the earning as- 
sets of banks according to liquidity 
and discontinue the use of the ex- 
pression ‘‘secondary reserve’’, for 
which there is no adequate definition 
and upon which there is such wide 
difference of opinion. 

To measure the liquidity of one 
asset as against another, it is first 
necessary to analyze some of the fae- 
tors governing deposit liabilities and 
their conversion into earning assets. 
The panel on this page outlines some 
of these factors. 


Type Of Accounts Determine 
Conversion Into Assets 


The first factor for consideration 
is that of demand deposits. An 
analysis of this item may reveal a 
large number of small accounts or a 
small number of large accounts; too 
many unprofitable accounts; interest 
rate too high; and large accounts 
with too much uncollected balance 
and very high fluctuation. 

The type of deposit liability has a 
direct bearing on the loaning and 
investment policy of a bank. If a 
bank has a small number of large 
accounts, for example, it is natural 
to assume that withdrawals will be 


*With appreciation to Edward A. Bacon, Vice 
President, First Wisconsin National Bank, Milwaukee 
Wisconsin, and 8S. I. Filip. New York, for their assist- 
ance and collaboration 
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ing of possible depositor demands for funds. 


The second of a series 


H. M. PETERS* 


Six Classifications For 
Asset Analysis 


1. Character of accounts 
(both demand and time). 
2. Depositors’ require- 


ments of currency and 
credits. 


3. Trend of deposits both 
cyclical and seasonal. 


4. Type of community, 
subdivided as to agricultural, 
industrial, commercial, or 
residential. 


5. Membership in Federal 
Reserve System. 


6. Legal requirements, 
such as Federal Reserve re- 
quirements for member banks 
and state laws and regula- 
tions. 


in large amounts. It would not be 
good practice to invest these deposits 
in assets which were not highly 
liquid, 

An analysis of time deposits will 
show many of the characteristics 
common to demand deposits. Every 
fact about them should be known 
before they are converted into earn- 
ing assets. It is a question of the 
type of account and the cost of keep- 
ing it whieh determines the charac- 
ter of the investment into which 
these deposits may be converted. 

After making a careful survey of 
deposits, the second factor for con- 
sideration is the depositor require- 
ment. The nature of the demand 


for cash or eredits can be learned 
only from actual experience. It is 
relatively simple to set up cash re- 
serves. But the extension of credit 
requires skill in arranging a well- 
balanced portfolio consisting of self- 
liquidating loans, highly liquid loans, 
restricted loans secured by good 
local, unlisted collateral, and mort- 
gage loans. 

The study of demand and time 
deposits now makes it possible 
to determine the trend of deposits. 
the third factor regulating the 
earning assets of a bank. Anal- 
ysis of the deposits and study of the 
depositor requirements and the flow 
of funds through the bank will show 
those which are cyclical, or seasonal. 

The fourth factor is the type of 
community where the bank is oper- 
ating. The business may be agricul- 
tural, devoted to wheat or cotton, 
livestock raising, or a combination 
of both. The bank may be located in 
an industrial center, with one indus- 
try or several, or in a commercial 
district. Then again, it may be a 
suburban bank with a clientele com- 
posed of wage-earners: or salaried 
class, or both. All of these significant 
facts oceupy an important part in 
the development of a sound loaning 
and investment policy. 


Individual Needs Not Law Fixes 


Amount Of Reserves 


Banks are classified as either mem- 
bers or non-members of the Federal 
Reserve System. This is the fifth 
factor for consideration. If a bank 
is a member, reserves must be ecar- 
ried according to its class as a cen- 
tral reserve city bank, a reserve city 
bank, or a country bank. Non-mem- 
ber banks are not required to main- 
tain these reserves and usually 
arrange a relationship with a neigh- 
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boring correspondent bank, which is 
a member of the system. Those 
banks which are units of a group 
banking system will be guided by the 
policy of the head office. 





The last factor has to do with legal 
requirements which are fixed for 
members of the Federal Reserve 
system and by state laws and regu- 
lations for non-members. Banks 
have no choice as to the minimum 
legal requirements but may find it 
advantageous to inerease their cash 
position after studying all of the 
above factors. Inasmuch as legal re- 
serves depend on the typeof deposit 
liability, it is precisely at this point 
that banking by legislation ceases 
and bank management begins. 


ae 


After setting up reserves, as pro- 
vided by law, bankers are still con- 
fronted with the problem of convert- 
ing their deposit liabilities into earn- 
ing assets. It is necessary to know 
the character of these deposits and 
the customer demand to arrange an 
intelligent classification on both as to 
size and composition. 


fe 
? 


hee 





ee 


The list of assets on page 166 is 
arranged according to liquidity. A 
study of this chart will demonstrate 
the obsoleteness of the expressions 
‘‘Primary Reserve’’, ‘‘Secondary 
Reserve’’> and ‘‘Investment <Ac- 
count’’. In their places are substi- Main office in 
tuted the expressions ‘‘ Earning As- LO a PL ee . 
sets’’, Class LIL. and III and “Other ee . ee rinieniegapete 
Assets’’. PIE wget ne 20 : at Population — 93,750 

By filling out this chart for your 
own bank, the result will show prae- 
tically every item that is found on 
the books of a bank and the relation 
of the item to the loaning and in- 
vestment policy. 

Next arrange your resources under 
the following headings : One of the 410 offices through which 

Total resources, less bonds pledged 
1 re, Sar SN | ail banking organization renders statewide correspondent 
available, total deposits, less deposits 
secured by pledged bonds, net de- 
posits, demand deposits, less secured 
deposits, time deposits, less secured 
deposits, capital, and 8S. & U. P. 

In computing the ratio of re-| cities in California: San Francisco and Los Angeles ——: 
sources to deposits, all bonds pledged 
to secure deposits should be taken 
out of resources available, and like- 
wise the corresponding deposits BANK Ook AMERICA 
should be deducted from 


total de- NATIONAL TRUST & SAVINGS ASSOCIATION 


service. —-—: Head offices are in the two Federal Reserve 





posit balances. 

Ordinarily, the correct way to find CALIFORNIA 
the percentage figure is to use the 
net deposits as a basis. In this ease, 
no effort was made to identify the 


Bank of America National Trust & Savings Association, a National Bank, and 
Bank of America, a California State Bank, are identical in ownership and management 
(Continued on page 166) 
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Liquidity Of Earning Assets 





© of 
Dollar Amount Deposits 


Cash Reserves 








. Cash and Cash Items . wile sited Sceeecsbcosaa tp. eeeeiaee 1.84 
. Due from Other Banks 9,468,774.90 32.62 
. Exchanges for Clearings 512,583.78 1.76 
. Items in Transit 449,598.05 1.55 


aor whe 


Sub-Total. . . .$10,963,588.20 37.77 







Earning Assets Class I 

















7. Government Bonds, etc. eee ..$ 3,817,900.00 
8. Call Loans... - OE ee Si None 
9. Bankers Acceptances. ; None 
10. Customers Paper Eligible and Acceptable for Redis- 
count. ....  98,374,000.00 11.62 
11. Commercial Paper Eligible and Acceptable for Redis- 
count. spate Siecle Ses None 


12: Municipal Bonds due within 12 ‘months. 


110,000.00 38 
3. Called Bonds.... 


None 











Sub-Total. ................ 
15. Total 6 and 14 





..$ 7,301,900.00 
. .$18,265,488.20 62.92 


Earning Assets Class Il 
















16. Municipal Bonds due within 5 years................$ 140,687.92 48 


_ 17. Railroad Bonds due within 5 years 90,572.50 31 
18. Utility Bonds due within 5 years... 63,734.20 .22 
19. Other Domestic Bonds due within 5 years. er 124,258.41 43 
20. Customers Loans to be Eligible for Rediscount....... No Record 
21. Commercial Paper to be Eligible for Rediscount...... . None 
22. Commercial Paper (not eligible but of high rating).... . None 





Sub-Total... ... 
Total 15 and 23 





..$ 419,253.03 
. .$18,684,741.23 








Earning Assets Class III 


25. Municipal Bonds due after 5 years..................$ 139,100.00 .48 
26. Railroad Bonds due after 5 years................... 427,756.25 1.47 
27. Utility Bonds due after 5 years................. 574,412.50 1.98 
28. Other Domestic Bonds due after 5 years 487,125.00 1.68 


29. Real Estate Bonds. situs Kinet bois ease teslw ie Papeete ees None 

30. Foreign Bonds......... 93,956.25 32 

31. Stocks. TTR eRe reer 77,400.00 .27 
Bonds in Default 36,150.00 ‘ 








Sub-Total. ..... 
33. SS ee $20,520,641.23 70.68 


34. Customers Collateral Loans not Eligible............. $ 7,184,538.82 24.75 
35. Customers Unsecured Loans not Eligible... . .. 2,900,955.67 9.99 
36. Real Estate Mortgages. . 343,855.75 1.19 





..$ 1,835,900.00 

















Sub-Total... .. 
Total 33 and 38 


. .$10,429,350.24 
. .$30,949,991.47 





Other Assets 








. Land ) 117,450.00 
41. Buildings / % of C.S. & U.P. .... 719,000.00 23.75 
2. Equipment | ree <s 271,000.00 8.95 










3. Miscellaneous Assets 74,848.30 


Sub-Total. . . fo% uf 
46. Grand Total Resources............. 





..$ 1,182,298.30 
. .$32,132,289.77 106.61 


pledged bonds securing deposits, and 
consequently, the total deposit figure 
has been used to determine the per- 
centage. Inasmuch as each bank has 
this information available, the net 
deposit figure should be used. 

The cash reserves listed appears 
to be larger than normally would be 
set up. However, the bank repre- 
sented by these figures is located in a 
community where the business is 
such as to require a large cash posi- 
tion. It is not possible to interpret 
these figures without first knowing 
all the facts about the particular 
bank and community. 

Under the heading ‘‘ Earning 
Assets, Class I’’, the condition of 
the bank is further illustrated. The 
government bond account and ¢us- 
tomers’ paper eligible for discount, 
with the cash reserves, constitutes 
about 62% of deposits that are either 
cash, or what may be regarded as its 
equivalent. 

In ‘‘Earning Assets, Class IL’ 
the percent of total deposits is 1.44%. 
The figure may be too large or too 
small, but only the officers and direc- 
tors of this bank are in possession 
of information pertinent to this sub- 
ject. There may be a difference of 
opinion coneerning the percentage 
figures in this compilation, but the 
purpose of the illustration is to bring 
home the fact that the form can be 
used by banks in general and that 
the figures can best be interpreted 
only by those operating and direct- 
ing the affairs of the particular bank. 

With the facts revealed by an 
analysis of the factors governing de- 
posit liabilities, and information as 
outlined, the management of this 
bank is in possession of an accurate 
picture of its position, and it may 
eliminate or rearrange, in an orderly 
manner, the earning assets that are 
not suitable to the best ‘interests of 
the depositors and stockholders. 

The goodness of all the items of 
course is the answer to the soundness 
of this bank. Percentage figures may 
be in harmony with the whole pic- 
ture, but again it resolves itself into 
a question of management. The table 
shows that the earning assets de- 
crease in liquidity as they are allo- 
eated to their proper place in the 
scale. On the other hand, assuming 
payment at maturity, they automat- 
ically move up the scale. This also 
shows that consideration should be 
given to the liquidity of earning as- 
sets Class II before acquiring long- 
term commitments for Class ITI. 
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How To Control Bank Costs 


(Continued from page 142) 
event, any such abnormal condition 
should be adjusted. 

Aside from proving the validity 
of insurance expense by audit of 
disbursements against insurance 
bills, each bank should satisfy itself 
as to the following question: 

‘Does insurance coverage carried 
give the bank the protection needed 
and is the bank so insured that no 
unnecessary premiums are paid?”’ 

Most bankers know little of techni- 
cal insurance details and it would 
pay every bank to havé its entire 


insurance situation examined at in- | 


tervals by a first-rate insurance 
counselor. 

Contributions should be made only 
upon authentication by some senior 
bank officer who is charged with the 
responsibility for the bank’s con- 
tributions. They should be made 
only by expense check drawn to the 
order of the beneficiary. 

Audit of taxes involves control of 
taxes. This is a considerable item of 


bank expense and unless the bank | 


has someone well versed in all types 
of tax matters, bank taxes should be 
placed in the hands of reputable 
publie accountants. 

The audit of advertising expenses 
involves the checking of authen- 
ticated bills against expense checks 
at the time of distribution. The 
audit funetion as applied to the 
‘‘usefulness’’ of the bank’s adver- 
tising is a much discussed question. 

Stationery and supplies should be 
acquired only through requisition on 
the central purchasing agency. Pur- 
chase of such items should be through 
numbered purchase order forms, 
copy to be filed with the supply 
manager to be attached by him to 
invoices which he submits for pay- 
ment. When expense checks have 
been issued, they are to be checked 
against purchase orders and invoices, 
prior to delivery to venders. 

A perpetual inventory of stock 
on hand, to be audited periodically, 
is a necessary adjunct to the control 
of such items. 


Responsibilities never can be 
blanketed —suecessfully—N. W. 
Kindgren, Merchants National Bank, 
St. Paul. 

Hard work, general interest in the 
community and natural friendliness 
toward every one will make any 
banker a business-getter. 





TOhat other 


SAFETY 
PAPER has: 


The impreg- 
nable safety of the chemically treated, and plain sur- 
face colored, Gilbert Safety Bond - the “double bar” 


The perfect 
legibility made possible only by the extreme contrast 


safety paper? 


between the plain, no-pattern surface tone of the 


paper and the imprinting and writing? 


The strength 
and tear resistance that are achieved by the evenly 
intertwined rag and purified cellulose fibres that form 


the body of this bond paper? * 


There is but 
one such Safety paper - Gilbert Safety Bond. The big 
reason for its increasing demand is its proof against 
fraudulent alteration without loss of legibility. De- 
mand Gilbert Safety Bond of your printer or litho- 
grapher. Made in white and six attractive pastel colors. 
GILBERT PAPER COMPANY, MENASHA, WIS. 


GILBERT 


SAFETY BOND 


YO 
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This is one of several forms which simplify a semi-annual checkup of trusts. It provides for listing as follows: 
Real Estate Expenses, Give Description, Repairs to Real Estate, Interest Paid, Taxes, Payments to Benefi- 
ciaries,.and Miscellaneous with Description. Taxes are divided into Real Estate, Choses, Miscellaneous and 
Charitable Provisions. Provision is made for listing of Other Expenses and Description. This is called the 
Income Tax Analysis-Debit Sheet. There are also the Income Sheet and the Proof and Sales Sheet. 


state Tax Work Simplifie 


By Linking Economy With Accuracy 


Sometimes a fiduciary policy is so dominated by the 
demand for accuracy that costs become excessive. 
Here is a successful way of adding economy to accuracy. 


ARTHUR F. MERRILL 


Manager Tax Dept., Union & New Haven Trust Co., New Haven, Conn. 


HEN the fiduciary funds and 

number of accounts in a trust 
department reach a certain point, a 
real problem arises as to how such 
an item as taxes incurred may be 
handled economically, efficiently, 
and accurately. 

Our system at the Union and New 
Haven Trust Co. has evolved from 
the days of 1913 when we handled 
trust accounts totaling a million 
more or less, to tlhe present time when 
our books show well over eighty mil- 
lions, divided among approximately 
800 accounts. 

Connecticut has no income tax 
law. We have, however, three taxes 
which necessitate considerable 
routine work: federal income tax, 
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state tax on choses (mortgage bonds 
and mortgages), and city or town 
taxes. Let us take them up in that 
order. 


Federal Income Tax 


We choose July for making the 
first analysis of each account on the 
trust ledgers. By that time, enough 
work has been posted to make analyz- 
ing worth while. All dividends, 
ordinary interest, tax-free interest 
(indicated by a ‘‘z’’ on the ledger), 
municipal bond interest, United 
States government interest, and so 
on, which have been received and 
posted to date, are drawn off on the 
income analysis sheet and footed. 
The same process is followed with 


the debits and the sales, each drawn 
to its own analysis sheet. Then cost 
figures for items sold are ascertained 
and entered. 

The above operations are repeated 
throughout in November, so that 
work will not pile up toward the end 
of the year. Immediately after the 
first of the new year, all entries since 
the November totals are drawn off. 
Grand totals are then forwarded to 
the summary and sales sheet, a bal- 
ance is struck and we are ready to 
make out returns. 

At this point a typewritten list is 
made of all accounts on the ledger 
at the end of the calendar year. This 
list is supplemented by one made 
from the record of accounts opened 
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and accounts closed during the year. 
This makes a check on returns re- 
quired for fractions of the year. 
Opposite the names on this com- 
plete list of accounts are columns 
headed: 1040 — 1041 — 1041A — 
Analyzed — Filed. When the return 
is signed and sealed, a cheek mark 
is made in the proper column show- 
ing what was done in each ease. 
Finally, the returns are sorted into 
their government classification, 1040, 
and so on. These groups are sub- 
divided into those for which no tax 
is due; those paying the full tax by 
attached check; and those paying 
the first quarter’s tax. A letter is 
written to the Collector of Internal 
Revenue for each of these subdivi- 
sions, stating the content therein and 
listing all returns accompanying the 
letter. The use of registered mail 
wives an added sense of security. 


State Tax On Choses 


The State Tax on Choses is a Con- 
necticut tax levied on choses in ae- 
tion, owned by residents of the State. 
There are a few exemptions, such as 
bonds and notes of the United States 
Government, State of Connecticut 
bonds, Connecticut municipal bonds, 
publie utility bonds of Connecticut, 
and so on. This is a tax of four dol- 
lars per thousand of principal as- 
sessed by the State for revenue and 
often paid by the taxpayer to avoid 
the heavier burden imposed by the 
towns and cities by their personal 
property tax. In order to benefit by 
payment of the Choses tax, the trust 
(lepartment must make its returns 
before the date of assessment in the 
different towns of the various Pro- 
bate Districts. 

We start our state tax work about 
April 12, since May 1 is the earliest 
assessing date of any Connecticut 
town. Forms are provided by the 
State and must be filled in duplicate, 
the original being retained by the 
State and the receipted duplicate re- 
turned to the taxpayer. 

The previous year’s receipted lists 
are first compared with the present 
inventories, so that all changes from 
the previous year may be made. 
Where a security, on which a tax has 
heretofore been paid, has been deliv- 
ered, it is crossed off the list; and 
where a taxable item has been added, 
it is put on in pencil, the missing 
data on new securities being ob- 
tained from the securities them- 
selves. 


(Continued on page 170) 











Banking Executives 


Either in the interests of your 
bank or of companies in whose 
policies your bank is interested — 
this book will prove valuable. It 
discusses and helps solve a prob- 
lem which confronts thousands 
of companies today. 


for Business Management 


‘“PT*AKING Red Tape out of Business Forms’’ shows 

how savings follow a study of clerical routine as 

it is conducted on the structure of printed forms. It 

defines clearly the problem of inefficient system and 

excessive red tape. It advances a plan for executing 

a study of Daily Routine, of establishing the value 
and need of each form. 


The methods described in this book are adaptable 
with a minimum of confusion and cost. The appli- 
cation of those methods will lead to the system of 
printed forms that will insure more useful informa- 
tion and closer control at a considerable saving in 
operating costs. 


Write us today on your business letterhead for a 
copy. No charge in U. S. Foreign countries $1.00. 


THE CHAMPION COATED PAPER CO. 
Dept. L, Hamilton, Ohio 
Mfgrs. of Daily Mail Bond . . . The ideal paper for the Daily Routine of Business 
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As soon as the old receipted lists 
have been brought up to date in the 
above manner, they are typed as 
revised on the new current blanks. 
When copying, the sheets are footed 
and the tax at four 
mills computed. 
through 
the ledger, we consider 
the Probate District in 
which the account is 
domiciled, skipping the 
towns where taxes are 
levied as of a later 
date. A list is made of 
these so that the tax 
may be paid at the 
proper time. A tickler 
card warns us several 
days ahead. As the va- 
rious lists are made up 
during the vear, the 
Accounts Opened and 
Closed record is con- 
sulted to avoid omis- 
sions. 

Finally cheeks are 
drawn against the ac- 
counts and attached to 
the returns, which are sent by regis- 
tered mail to the State Tax Commis- 
sioner. Before mailing, a list is 
made for our own records, showing 
the account name and the amount of 
tax paid. Upon the return of the re- 
ceipted copies they are compared 
with this list, filed alphabetically and 
kept for future reference, in order 
that heavy penalty taxes may be 
avoided upon the death of the tax- 
payer. 


As we go 


City Or Town Taxes 


The compilation of figures for 
city and town taxes requires two 
lists. One of these consists of all 
taxable personal and real property 
assessed locally. This list opens with 
property on which taxes are paid by 
the bank as a corporation, and from 
there on is arranged alphabetically, 
by account names. The second group 
consists of property owned by our 
customers and located in other juris- 
tions. These various towns are ar- 
ranged alphabetically, under which 
headings are listed the accounts in 
order, with their taxable items. 

First we eliminate from the pre- 
vious year’s list all accounts closed 
out during the year. Following this 
elimination a checkup is made for 
inventory changes. Then all new 
names with taxable property are 
drawn off from the Opened and 
Closed Record and listed, with a de- 
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The System For 
Federal Income Tax 


1. Analyze account in 
July, and Novem- 
ber. 

2. After Janu- 
uary 1, draw off 
entries since Nov- 
vember and for- 
ward grand totals 
to summary and 
sales sheet and 
balance. 

3. Typewritten 
list of all accounts 
opened and closed 
during year is bas- 
is for returns on 
fractions of a year. 

4, Returns made 
and checked off 
on list, sorted into 
classification, and tax paid. 


For State Tax On Choses 


1. Start April 12 and com- 
pare present inventories with 
previous year’sreceipted lists. 

2. Retype and foot sheets, 
then compute tax. 

3. Arrange list of due dates 
with tickler cards and check 
accounts opened and closed. 

4. List showing account 
name and amount of tax 
paid is made. 


For City And Town Taxes 


1. Lists of all taxable per- 
sonal and real property local- 
ly assessed but located in 
other jurisdictions are kept. 


2. All accounts closed dur- 
ing year are eliminated from 
previous year’s list and a 
check-up made for changes. 

3. New names are drawn 
off the “opened and closed”’ 
record. 

4. Forms are filled out 
and signed by the taxpayer. 


scription of such property. By tak- 
ing new accounts from the Opened 
and Closed Record rather than from 
the ledger, the possibility of missing 
some for which ledger entries have 
not been made, for one reason or 
another, is avoided. 


Customer's Tax Liability May 


Have Changed 


This method is sufficiently thor- 
ough for estates, but since we make 
a point of giving as much tax serv- 
ice as possible, we are confronted 
with the necessity of obtaining addi- 
tional information on attorneyship 
accounts. There is always the possi- 
bility, in eases where the bank han- 
dles only part of his affairs, that a 
customer has bought, sold or ex- 
changed property during the year 
which has changed his tax liability. 
Therefore, such accounts are alloted 
to the trust officers, who phone or 
write for the required data. 

Forms furnished by the taxing 
authorities are then filled out and 
signed by the taxpayer, when prac- 
tical. No chetks accompany city 
and town tax returns but they are 
paid upon receipt of the bill from 
the tax officer. 

The above methods have proved 
economical, since they require but 
two months of one man’s time, to 
make up the more complicated re- 
turns; two months of a good stenog- 
rapher’s time to type and check fig- 
ures on returns; and about seven 
months’ work for a second man. 
This last could be done mostly by a 
first-class woman clerk. 


Three Questions To Judge 
Results By 


Thoroughness and accuracy de- 
pend largely on the grade of em- 
ployee used. A good criterion to 
judge results by might be the answer 
to three questions: Are many 
changes made in taxes paid, after 
audits by the government? Does the 
system cause a minimum of friction 
with the tax office? With the bank’s 
clientele? We feel that the answers 
have been satisfactory. 


Your own employees are the best 
solicitors for new business, but they 
must be trained for the work. 


Some customers make three times 
as much noise about one mistake 
your bank made as they do about a 
good service. 
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Investment Counsel — 


How To Get It And Use It | 


The first definite record of invest- | 
ment counselors who spent their | 
entire time giving people investment | 
advice is found in England and | 
Scotland in about 1863. 


Continued from page 149) 


There are today listed on the New | 
York Stock Exchange over 2,500 | 
different securities. This is but a| 
small proportion of the bewildering 
array of securities that are listed on | 
the many exchanges in the United 
States and foreign countries. It has 
been estimated that there are prob-| 
ably over 200,000 different foreign | 
and domestic securities available for 
purchase today. How can an inves- | 
tor determine from among _ these} 
myriads of seeurities just which 
security is best for him to buy? 

Unless the investor is merely mak- 
ing a guess as to which securities he | 
buys, he must have a fair idea of | 
what other securities are available | 
for purchase in order to make com-| 
parisons and to be fairly sure that | 
his investments are among the best. 
The security markets today are high- 
ly technical and are highly dangerous 
for the average mortal. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


A fact too often overlooked is that | 
a security always needs attention. 
Too often does ownership warp 
judgment. It is not enough to ocea- 
sionally look at the market prices. 
It is imperative that continual, un- 
prejudiced vigilance be given to 
every security that a bank owns. | 
Case after case can be given where 
a security, which has been a leader 
for many years, will suddenly begin 
on the downward path. Many have | 
found to their sorrow, that no secur- | 
ity can be locked up and forgotten. | 

The investment counselor does 
not buy or sell securities. He deals | 
only in advice and his fees come | 
directly from his clients in payment 
for his investment recommendations. 
He accepts no undisclosed fees or 
commissions. The actual transac- | 


tions are carried out through the | 


client’s own broker. 

The investment counselor has no 
incentive to change his clients” hold- 
ings except to improve them. The 
value of his advice ean be checked 
at. any time by consulting the finan- 


cial page of a newspaper, and mere- | 


ly checking up the quotations of the | 
securities upon which he has given | 
advice either to buy or to sell. 
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(Good Management Can Make The 


Gold Standard Successful 


RT. HON. R. McKENNA 


Chairman, Midland Bank, Ltd., London 


IT possible, with or with- 
out the gold standard, to main- 
tain the pound at a constant value 
measured in internal purchasing 
power? If we are not frightened by 
the term ‘‘managed currency’’, and 
can harden ourselves to some degree 
of indifference to exchange fluctua- 
tions, there seems no reason to doubt 
the possibility. I do not know why 
we should be alarmed by the idea of 
a managed currency. The phrase is 
perhaps misleading, for currency is 
subsidiary to credit—we ought per- 
haps more accurately to speak of a 
‘‘managed standard’’—but it only 
means that the central bank will con- 
trol credit in such a way as to secure 
a particular object. The essential 
difference between a gold standard 
and a managed standard is a dif- 
ference of objective. The instru- 
ments are precisely the same, the 
bank rate and ‘‘open market oper- 
ations’’, the second being a technical 
term for buying and selling bills or 
securities in the open market with 
the object of increasing or diminish- 
ing the quantity of money. These 
instruments have long been em- 
ployed by the Bank of England, 
whose main objective hitherto, with 
a gold standard in operation, has 


necessarily been the maintenance of 
exchange stability, whereas with a 
managed standard the objective 
would be stability of the internal 
price level. 

It is well recognized that the Bank 
of England, through the two instru- 
ments I have mentioned, has a high 
degree of control over the volume of 
eredit and the rates currently 
charged for its use. Indeed, its con- 
trol over the quantity of credit, and 
consequently of money, is as nearly 
absolute as anything can be in eco- 
nomic life, while the power of the 
bank rate has been demonstrated on 
innumerable occasions ever since 
credit became an important element 
in our commercial system. With the 
aid of these controls it should not be 
an impossible task to maintain stab- 
ility of the price level. It is true 
that inj the United States, again for 
psychological reasons, the central 
banks proved unable to regulate the 
value of money in consequence of its 
excessive use in speculation. But 
there is no reason to fear a similar 
danger in this country, where the 
Bank of England, through the cen- 
tralization of our banking system, is 
in a far more favorable position to 
deal generally with the use element 
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of monetary policy. 
that the 


degree of 


therefore, 
achievement of a_ high 
stability in our domestic price level 
should present no insuperable diffi- 
culty. What in fact has happened in 
the last few months? Following al- 
most immediately upon our going off 
the gold standard the British whole- 
sale price level rose about eight per 
cent, and since then has remained 
practically stationary: it is_ still 
slightly lower than a year ago, and 
nearly twenty per cent below the 
figure for January 1930. Our cost 
of living index, if we allow for sea- 
sonal changes, has scarcely moved; 
it is below the figure for January 
1931, and more than ten per cent 
lower than a year earlier. You will 
observe that there has been no in- 
flation, and the supposed miracle of 
maintaining a currency stable’ in 
purchasing power without any 
metallic standard has been accom- 
plished. 


It seems, 


There is, then, no reason to regard 
the management of monetary condi- 
tions as an altogether novel depar- 
ture, nor to see in it the grave 
dangers which might arise from lack 
of experience. It is equally true, | 
think, that public anxiety about ex- 
change fluctuations is unnecessarily 
exaggerated. If the pound retains a 
constant value measured in commod- 
ities, a rise or fall in foreign gold 
exchanges, temporary fluctuations 
apart, will only mark the degree in 
which gold has appreciated or de- 
preciated, in other words the degree 
in which the gold standard has failed 
of its proper purpose in securing a 
stable value of money. In such eir- 
cumstances the press might more 
logically remind us that the pound 
is always worth twenty shillings, and 
reckon the dollar and the frane as 
worth varying numbers of cents and 
centimes. 


The Inescapable Choice 


I conclude, then, that it is possible 
for long-term stability in the price 
level to be achieved by the exercise 
of monetary policy. But this does 
not necessarily mean that the gold 
standard should be permanently 
abandoned, for if a country off that 
standard can achieve stability of the 
price level, so also can countries on 
it, provided they act in concert. It 
is a mistake to suppose that the gold 
standard and a managed standard 
are mutually exclusive opposites. 


(Continued on page 180) 
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Industrial Trends In 1932 


As Gleaned From The Trade Press 


F PEOPLE are going to spend hoarded 
I money, they are likely to be more willing 
to spend it for their homes than for any 
thing else. That is the sound theory back 
of a program which has been inaugurated 
primarily by the building industry maga- 
zines. The plan originated in the office of 
Domestic Engineering, Chicago, and is now 
being promoted by at least & dozen trade 
papers among the dealers of the country. 

Through the dealers, it is expected that 
the home owners will be reached. 

The plan contemplates spending not only 
for home building, home repairs, plumbing 
and heating, but also for furnishings, such 
as furniture, draperies, and so on. We 
quote from Domestic Engineering: 

‘*There is hardly a man or woman in 
America who has not been affeeted by the 
conditions through which we have 
Reduced earnings, whether from 
salaries or investments, uncertainty as to 
the future course of things, and a realiza- 
tion that there was something fundamen- 
tally unsound in the frenzied spending of 
the years just preceding the 1929 debacle, 
have given men and women a more sober 
viewpoint. 

‘*As a result, hundreds of thousands of 
families have been thrown back on their 
homes for their entertainment, and what 
was good enough, when people did not spend 
a great deal of time in the home, is now 
seen as second rate, and people who have 
begun to center their social lives about 
their homes are also beginning to realize 
the need for making those homes more 
beautiful and more convenient. 

‘*That is why the American public is 
ready to hearken to the message: ‘Spend 
for the home in 1932’.’’ 


been 
passing. 


seinen 
Steel Prospects Are “Futures” 
ie ANALYZING the steel industry, 


the magazine Stcel reports as fol- 
lows: 

‘*Railroad buying appears a certain- 
ty, though in lesser degree than a year 
ago, as soon as adjustments following 
the wage reduction are made. The con- 
tinued absence of Ford is a drag, not 
only to the steel markets but also to 
other low-price automobile manufac- 
turers. 

‘*By saving $210,000,000 by 
reductions, and inereasing their revenue 
$100,000,000 from previous rate ad- 
vances, the railroads will acquire a sum 
about equal to their 1930 iron and steel 
expenditures, financial rather 
than physical rehabilitation evidently 
will be their first objective. Several 


wage 


though 


western roads expect to spend their 
track maintenance 
Loans from the Reconstruction 
Corp. will be asked by the 
Pennsylvania to carry on a huge con- 


struction 


wage 
work. 


savings im 
Finance 
Pacific 


program. Southern 
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railroad is in the market for 20,000 tons 
of rails, but rail onlers in volume are ngt 
expected to 
months. *” 


materialize for several 





Importance Of New Shop 
Equipment 


N EDITORIAL in a recent issue of 
A the American Machinist magazine has 
the following information which is of gen- 
uine interest to -bankers: 

‘*Failure to purchase new machines or 
other shop equipment is usually blamed on 
the man with the check book, on the ground 
that the man in the shop is always awake to 
his need of the best tools available. In 
several instances observed during the past 
year, this assumption, does not seem to be 
justified; in one instance at least, the urge 
for better equipment was inaugurated at 
the top. Recent visits to several good- 
sized shops with very mediocre equipment 
failed to find any special desire on the part 
of the shop management for better tools. 
Their superintendents seemed perfectly 
satisfied with machines that had seen serv- 
ice for far too many years.’’ 


—_>——_ 


Is Credit In Neutral? 


N A stirring editorial, John M. Car- 
mody, editor of Factory and Industrial 
Management, says, among other things: 
‘*There has been too much talk and too 
little done about getting the unemployed 
back to work. Some authorities say their 
number is 8,000,000. The figure may stag- 


ger us, but let’s have it, if it’s true. Re- 





The — “Spend For The Home in 1932” is being pro- 
y 


moted trade journals with the thought that such 
activities will bring hoarded money out of hiding and 
all industry will thereby be benefited. 


lief has meant charity, which incidentally 
comes from state, county and municipal 
taxes. Just another burden on business. 
Let us not fool ourselves—this is a dole. 
‘*As a nation we have high-gear possibil- 
ities. Business is in low, credit in neutral, 
and much of our thinking in reverse. Is it 
any wonder the engine is stalled?’’ 
asitinikaabtaniais 


Plant Rehabilitation 


N A report of an investigation to be 
I found in Power Plant Engineering, the 
following significant paragraph appears: 

‘*Many owners of power plants have 
made the mistake of considering that a 
plant which was new and modern ten years 
ago is still new. The heat economy of the 
plant may still be substantially what it 
was when the plant was first put into oper- 
ation; repair and replacement costs may 
not be excessive; labor costs have not in- 
creased and the initial investment is well 
on the way toward being paid off through 
the depreciation fund which has been pro- 
vided. The records indicate that things 
are substantially as they have been for a 
long period, so the power plant is over- 
looked in the search for opportunities in 
economics. 

‘*In bewilderment the owner asks ‘ What 
can we do to save money in our plant?’ 
The answer must come as a result of a 
careful study of his individual conditions; 
no general patent medicine type of answer 
is worthy of consideration. A plant survey 
analyzing the details of equipment, the 
plant records, the operating methods, the 
plant losses and the load requirements must 
be made and studied in the light of the 

most modern practice before any sort 

of recommendation can be made.’’— 


——@———— 
Sterling Silver Typewriters 


E QUOTE the following interest- 
ing item from Product Engineer- 
ing: 

‘*L. C. Smith and Corona Typewriter 
engineers found that one way to get 
additional portable typewriter business 
was to bring out something brand new. 
Accordingly, they designed a portable 
unit combining Smith construction and 
Corona style, the idea being to give the 
typewriter new atmosphere along with 
new ‘dress’. A silver background was 
decided upon for atmosphere and a 
silver medallion was put on each ma- 
chine as a hallmark. The company then 
decided to have Gorham make a sterling 
silver typewriter for the high spot of a 
dealer’s window display and also de- 
signed a special leather combination 
carrying case and week-end bag. When 
the machine was displayed, it was found 
that possible purchasers were very 
much interested in buying the sterling 
silver machine itself.’’ 
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You may have thought of New Mexico and Arizona as a lot of sand and cacti. But just look at all the fascinating things pictured on this map. 
Travelling farther, to Mexico, you will find the beautiful casino at Agua Caliente pictured in the upper right-hand corner. And farther along the 


Coast northward is Yosemite Valley where is the Ah-Wah-Nee Hotel shown in the lower left-hand corner. 


Railway and printed by Rand M‘Nally & Co. 


his map was prepared by the Santa Fe 


Where Shall We Vacation? 


Your customers will soon be thinking about vacations. Here 
is the first of three articles which will aid you in helping them 
decide, thus leading to the handling of their travel business. 


EK. H. DRAPER 


Manager Travel Bureau, First National Trust & Savings Bank, San Diego, Calif. 


South- 

west calls to Americans, young and 
old, rich and poor, with leisure or with- 
out. Its sunshine. its beauty, its ex- 
oticness, its difference from all the rest of 
the country, its architecture and its opportu- 
nity for outdoor sports, all lure us from 
desks and apartment fastnesses. And once 
we ’ve been there, there is always that long- 
ing to go back. For never can one see it 
all or get enough of it. 


LL year around, the Great 


174 


Just to start with, you could spend weeks 
in New Mexico or Arizona. Yet, had you 
very little time, facilities are provided to 
see much of it in a few days. Just take a 
look at the map on this page and study the 
fascinating names: Cimarron, in the moun- 
tains, Taos and the Indian reservations, 
Puyé and the cliff dwelling ruins, Mesa 
Verde National Park and the Rainbow 
3ridge in Southern Colorado. To the left, 
the titanic Grand Canyon—-the like of 


which exists nowhere else in the world— 
and the Painted Desert and the Petrified 
Forest. 

Just wander south a bit—if the season 
is winter—and see Montezuma’s Castle, 
Roosevelt Lake and the noted Roosevelt 
Dam, just east of Phenix, Ft. Apache with 
its Indian connotation in its name, Tucson, 
Nogales, Jaurez in Old Mexico, just across 
the border from El Paso, Texas, and the 
Carlsbad Caverns, like a Grand Canyon 
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underground near the Pecos River. 

Mountains, plains, ancient civilizations, 
dude ranches, playgrounds—travelers’ oases 
throughout the year. 

Go on, though, farther South and West, 
where you will find lovely San Diego, with 
its year-’round equable climate, its bath- 
ing beaches, its beautiful Balboa Park—a 
center for civie and recreational activities 
—Coronado and Silver Strand, with its 
bathing beaches on both sides, and, of 
course, down the Strand, across the border 
and into Tia Juana, little, picturesque; 
curio shops opening on the streets; dry gin 
fizzes and sloe gin fizzes, or whatever is 
desired, to be had for the asking, your own 
capacity your only restriction; slot ma- 
chines, dancing, hot tamales. 

But a few hours here sufijces and you 
drive on to the beauty and aristocracy of 
Agua Caliente—gleaming white buildings 
of mission architecture, beautifully gowned 
women, sleek men, piles of silver dollars, 
coins clinking, cards being expertly shuf- 
fled and distributed, fountains tinkling 
among ferns and palms in patio restaurants 
where picturesque Mexicans play guitars; 
thoroughbreds straining to their utmost on 
the sweeping curves of the racetrack. 

Here you can board a great airship and 
in 15 minutes are down in San Diego. In 
another hour, after having flown over low 
mountains, gleaming waters and lovely 
villages, you land in Los Angeles. Or, you 
ean ride a swift Santa Fe train from San 
Diego. 





Los Angeles—well that’s another story. 
A city of new homes and new buildings, in 
the planning of which beauty predomi- 
nated. Color everywhere, in the homes, in 
the riotous growth of plants. Geraniums 
covering garages, mists hanging over the 
city, then, when clear, snow-capped peaks 
in the distance. Bathing beaches not far 
off. In the other direction, mountains, 
mountain lakes, fishing, tall trees, out- 
door camps, trails to hike, horses to ride 
and, during most months, snowballing, 
skiing and ice-skating. 

Hollywood—with the glamour it holds 
for the world. Pasadena—with its spac- 
ious mansions surrounded by luxuriant 
foliage and velvety lawns, its mile-long 
street of Christmas trees; its Huntington 
Memorial Library, mansion and grounds; 
its Community Theatre; its Rose Bowl. 
The Arroyo Seco, leading up into the moun- 
tains. Griffith Park, the playground of 
Los Angeles, where there is swimming, rid 
ing, golf, tennis, archery, aviation or what 
have you. All are names and pictures to 
conjure with. 

Then an unforgettable ride to Santa 
Barbara with the blue Pacific washing up 
on your left and peaks towering on your 
right. Sometimes your road has been cleft 
from the rock itself. Picturesque missions 
at San Diego, San Fernando, Pasadena, 
Santa Barbara, Buenaventura and other 
places. 

Santa Barbara—a place you will want 
to stay in. But Yosemite beckons. So 
across a mountain ridge, through orange, 
lemon and apricot groves, then across the 
San Joaquin valley, to gradually rolling 
country, growing ever higher and higher 
until at last you have reached the Mariposa 
big trees—those giants of the forest that 
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during their vacation. 
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You will be amazed at how much you can see—even in two weeks. 
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Where Shall We Vacation? 
Continued from page 175) 

leave you gasping and fill your heart with 
a desire to pitch a tent in the protection of 
their shadows and stay in their quiet with 
the smell of pine needles and the whishing 
of the wind through those pine needles to 
put you-to sleep. One-hundred foot pines 
are mere infants to these big Redwoods, 
yet you glory in even these little trees, in 
their straightness, their sturdiness. 

All night, you camp among the trees 
near a rushing mountain stream and awake 
to a freshness and beauty you wish you 
could always have with you. Then on to 
Glacier Point, climbing ever higher and 
higher, soon seeing nothing but 
mountains, bears and deer, Then you are 
driving through snow. It is the middle of 


trees, 
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TRIBUNE TOWER, CHICAGO 


A distinguished program geared to banking 
position and business condition, whose aim 
is the return of public buying and the re- 
turn of public belief in banks . . . A power- 
ful plan yet so subtle and so unselfish as to 
build confidence and great goodwill for the 
sponsoring bank . . . Its comparative value 
makes ordinary bank publicity an 
extravagant waste .. . Inquiries invited. 


*xThe broader the vision 
the brighter the picture 


June, but the road has been open only a 
few days. 

A curve in the road and a vast canyon 
breaks on your sight with snow-capped 
peaks towering above it and gleaming 
waterfalls tumbling down its sides. You 
think you have never seen anything more 
breath-taking. But when you have reached 
Glacier Point Hotel you can look down 
into the Valley and see the panorama of 
Yosemite, its great glacier-cleft peaks, its 
tumbling waterfalls, its mountainside 
trails, its rushing mountain river. 

It takes several hours of steady driving 
before you have reached the floor of the 
Valley and then you wander all around, 
glorying in its wonders, climbing up under- 
neath the spray of the lower section of 
Yosemite Falls, trying out the various 
trails. If you have time, you stay a week, 
two weeks, longer. It never palls. If you 
haven't, you go on to San Francisco, that 
cosmopolitan city of the West with its 
famed Chinatown, its Golden Gate, its bays 
and its hills, where Oakland and Berkeley 
are and where great ships sail to the seven 
seas. 

From San Francisco you may be able to 
go on into the Pacific Northwest and 
Alaska, or you may then cut across coun- 
try through the Rockies and back to your 


desks, to dream—and dream—and dream. 


America At The Financial 
Crossroads 
(Continued from page 137) 
on the grazing grounds.”’ 

Just then, however, the donkey, 
which was peacefully grazing in the 
court yard, let his presence be known 
in no uncertain terms. 

‘*T thought you said your donkey 
was far away,’’ said the would-be 
borrower. ‘‘Alas,’’ replied the old 
man, with a suggestion of tears in 
his eyes, ‘‘I have known you and 
your father for 50 years. My 
honorable beard reaches down to my 
chest, and yet vou believe the donkey 
‘ather than me!”’ 

What are some of these basic 
facts? Well, one of them is that the 
costs of modern war can never be 
wholly met by the vanquished; and 
that, more often than not, the fruits 
of ‘‘vietory’’ turn to dust and blood. 
In primitive warfare a tribe might 
kill the men in an opposing tribe and 
carry off the women and booty. Ex- 
propriation of the conquered is not 
quite so easy under the complicated 
conditions of modern life. 

This means—to put it bluntly— 
that reparations and interallied war 
debts must be at once adjusted fur- 
ther to capacity to pay, or cancelled 
outright, regardless of what such 
adjustments or cancellations may do 
to the nice caleulations of national 
budgets. 
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The short shrift given by Congress 
to the President’s proposal for re- 
viving the debt funding commission 
has produced an impasse in the erit- 


ical reparations problem. Enlight- 
ened _ self-interest might readily 
induce a reasonable American to 


forego what is at most no more than 
one-third his newsstand outlay for 
the daily paper—if he understood 
that the complete wiping clear of the 
debt and reparations tangle, with its 
immediate constructive benefits 
would thus be made possible. 

Another basie fact which we must 
not forget is that only by goods and 
services may debts be liquidated, 
whether these debts were incurred 
for earlier goods and services in the 
arts of peace, or whether they were 
incurred to pay for war materials 
and high explosives. 

We cannot engage in international 
exchange, and follow the policies of 
a mediaeval city state. What, let us 
ask, is a favorable trade balance to 
a nation acting as creditor in its 
relations with other nations? In 
such a position, a favorable balance 
of trade should be an excess of im- 
ports instead of an excess of exports. 
This was true of countries like 
France and England before the war. 
They were enjoying the products of 
other people sent to them in payment 
upon billions of dollars worth of 
loans held by the nationals of these 
countries. 

In this respect, a creditor nation 
is like a -wealthy individual. He too, 
has normally an ‘‘unfavorable bal- 
ance’’ in that he enjoys or consumes 
more than he currently produces. 


It is also evident, and must become 
so to all of us fairly soon, that 
nations, like individuals, have to live 
within their means. An unbalanced 
national budget is not different in 
essence from a habit of spending 
more than he receives, on the part 
of an individual. The inevitable re- 
sult is inflation or some other form 
of bankruptey. 

And, lastly, we must come back 
once more to a wholesome spirit of 
self-reliance. In the United States. 
no less than in England or Germany, 
do we need to understand that the 
government cannot perform miracles, 
and that in the long run it is no 
stronger than the integrity, capacity, 
and intelligence of the people mak- 
ing up the nation. 


Much of our economie dilemma 
really reduces itself to a moral, or an 
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ethical problem. In retrospect, we 
can see only too clearly the insidious 
effects upon a nation’s life of such 
a speculative orgy as 1929 produced. 
Perhaps when the headache subsides 
on the ‘‘glorious morning after’’, we 
may be tempted to take down again 
from our shelves that great but most 
neglected economist of the 19th Cen- 
tury, John Ruskin, whose mind, as 
Professor J. A. Hobson has said, 
‘‘seized with incomparable force of 
vision the cardinal truth of human 
economics, namely, that every piece 
of conerete wealth must be valued in 
terms of the vital costs of its produe- 
tion and the vital uses of its con- 
sumption.’’ To what an extent that 
which we call ‘‘wealth’’ may really 
prove to be ‘‘illth’’; to what an 
extent the ‘‘vital costs’’ which so 
concerned Ruskin are actually ex- 
pressible, and should be actually 
expressed in money costs, the devel- 
opments of these days are slowly 
pointing out in an age of supreme 
social consciousness. 

At any rate, we are all agreed, I 
take it, that it is neither possible nor 
desirable for a community, or a 
nation, to attempt living by each 
member’s buying something for the 
purpose of selling it at a higher price 
to another member who has exactly 
the same intentions towards him. 
There is a combined determination to 
substitute in every important line of 
business a spirit of professional re- 
sponsibility in place of the near- 
anarchy too often found in earlier 
years as the result of an unbridled 
scramble for profits. This determin- 
ation among bankers, economists and 
captains of industry to exert force- 
ful leadership in world business 
affairs is one of the hopeful signs of 
the times. 


My belief is that out of much 
suffering will come a new and more 
stable prosperity. For the millions 
of our fellow unfortunates upon 
whom the weight of this catastrophe 
bears with unjust and brutal foree, 
any of us who have any margin must 
do our utmost, but this, as the Presi- 
dent has so often pointed out, is a 
temporary expedient only, and must 
not be allowed to dim our confident 
constructive efforts toward restora- 
tion of prosperity on a sounder 
basis. 

Editor's Note—Dr. Robinson's article is based 
on address delivered under the McBride Lecture 
Fund of Weatern Reserve University at Cleve- 
land, January 26, 1932. Another article with 


the same basis will appear in an early number 
of THE BANKERS MONTHLY. 





















Keeping Customers 
“On The Books’ 


45% of our current business has come 
from former clients who have re- 
engaged us to help them 


—keep present business by training 
their personnels in salesmanship 


—secure profitable new business to 
replace closed accounts 





—stabilize public confidence by 
strengthening employee morale 





The customers on your books represent 
years of hard work. Keeping them is 
vital. Yet, they are being sold or unsold 
every time they make contact with your 
employees—in the bank or elsewhere. 


When may we tell you about our 1932 
plans—without cost or obligation? 


T. HARRIS SMITH ASSOCIATES, INC. . 


231 So. LaSalle Street 123 So. Broad Street 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 





I wish to thank you for your kind courtesy in 
forwarding a copy of THe Bankers MonTHLyY 


which I received. I think it is one of the best 


of its kind. It certainly covers many banking 


problems to the smallest details. 


D. E. Lupton 
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TRUST SHARES 


ACCUMULATIVE SERIES* 


Public Favor 


Tens of thousands of investors 
throughout this and foreign coun- 
tries have selected Corporate Trust 
Shares, not only because they are 
a means of participating conve- 
niently in the earnings and growth 
of 30 leading American industries 
but—equally important—because 
they afford the special assurance 
which can come only from estab- 
lished, experienced Sponsorship. 


Your Investment House or Bank 
Will Furnish Full Information 


These are fixed investment trusts sponsored by 


ADMINISTRATIVE AND RESEARCH 
CORPORATION 


ADAMI STRATINE 
120 Wall Street 


New York 


*Also available in distributive type known as Series AA. 


Holders of OLD SERIES Corporate Trust Shares 

may, if they desire, exchange for either of the new 

series—on a preferential basis. Get details from any 
authorized distributor. 


Who most needs 
the BLUE BOOK? 


+ 


The Portfolio of the 
new Accumulative 
Series is comprised 
of stocks of these 


30 
COMPANIES 


in equal share 
amounts 


INDUSTRIALS 


Allied Chemical 
American Can 

Am. Radiator & S. S. 
American Smelting 
American Tobacco 
Borden 

du Pont 

Eastman Kodak 
General Electric 
International Harvester 
National Biscuit 
Otis Elevator 
Procter & Gamble 
Union Carbide 
United States Steel 
Westinghouse 
Woolworth 


UTILITIES 
Amer. Tel. & Tel. 
Columbia Gas & Elect. 
Consolidated Gas of N.Y. 
Electric Bond and Share 
North American 
United Gas Improvement 


RAILS 


Atchison Top. & Santa Fe 
New York Central 
Pennsylvania Railroad 
Union Pacific 


OILS 


Standard Oil (Indiana) 
Standard Oil (NewJersey) 
Texas Corporation 


The answer is, “He with most respon- 
sibilty.” Vital decisions should be based 


on facts. 
are synonymous. 


“Facts” and “BLUE BOOK” 


Conservatism * Dignity * Punch 
(Continued from page 146) 
and novelties of all sorts. 

What of magazines and radio? 
Remember, I am speaking from the 
bank’s viewpoint. Local magazines 
should be used—after a_ careful 
study of their coverage. Often a 
bank, if it is the outstanding one in 
its community, can get much favor- 
able comment by going into new local 
magazines while these are in the ex- 
perimental stage. The advertising 
solicitor praises the bank in his 
rounds. The bank gains the reputa- 
tion of trying to help anything that 
seeks to build the community—a 
very valuable bit of word-of-mouth 
advertising, if it doesn’t cost too 
much. 

As to radio, we are confronted 
with the fact, according to Time, 
that radio advertising has gained 
ground during the depression. Yet 
I doubt if the radio is out of the 
novelty and experimental stage. 

Recently, we at the Fidelity Union 
have been revising our style and 
layouts. We are told generally that 
the trend is towards simpler layouts, 
conservative type, and straight-from- 
the-shoulder copy. Modern’ type 
faces seem to be on the shelf for the 
time. 

Today, special layouts are the 
order of things. Even department 
stores are using special type faces. 

For banks, they are particularly 
important. The public judges the 
bank by the appearance of its adver- 
tisement. People may or may not 
read the advertisement. Take it at 
its worst and admit for the moment 
that they do not. They certainly see 
and look at it. Somehow or other, 
the public gets the impression that 
the bank is clean cut, aggressive, 
conservative, orderly, up-to-date 
or, conversely, that it is slovenly, 
haphazard, careless, unsound. Large 
space means a large bank; small 
space means a small bank. Or, at 
least, all the force of advertising is 
leant towards conveying this idea. 

The answer to all debates on copy 
and, for that matter, type faces, is 
conservatism, truth, and the funda- 
mentals first—then, change, eternal 
change. 

Blue sky promoters proved long 
ago that it is possible to sell ideas 
through the printed word. That the 
printed word is the truth has been 
instilled in the race from the days 
when only God’s Word was printed. 

A community bank like ours in 
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Newark, serving 150,000 people, 
though it is also the big commercial 
bank, should do and say informal 
things which the First National 
Bank of New York could not. Our 
problems, contacts, and attitude are 
different. We live in a community 
atmosphere. We are closer to our 
customers and they are closer to us. 
Fantastic copy will appeal to our 
people. The purely commercial bank 
prefers to freeze out the public. The 
community bank welcomes and needs 
them. This is a matter of policy, and 
the advertising should reflect it. Ad- 
vertising cannot make a‘bad bank a 
good bank. But it can make a good 
bank a better bank. 


Six-Hour Day Increases Profit 
For Company And Worker 


As a contribution to the unemploy- 
ment situation, the Kellogg Company 
of Battle Creek, Michigan, recently 
inaugurated a six-hour day, that is, 
instead of operating the plant with 
three shifts of eight hours each, four 
shifts were used for the 24 hours. 
This, of course, increased the num- 
ber of employees. 

The base wage scale was also in- 
creased at the same time 1244%. The 
theory of these liberal changes 
proved to be correct, and the com- 
pany has actually made more profit 
by operating on this basis than it 
did on the old basis. 

The reason for this may be ex- 
plained as follows. 

Increased daily production has re- 
sulted, due to increased efficiency of 
every station throughout each 24 
hours. This is probably because em- 
ployees are never tired out, but work 
at top efficiency during the whole 
shift. There are no stops and con- 
sequently no incident delays caused 
by starting and stopping. The em- 
ployee eats a meal just before going 
to work and does not eat again until 
his six-hour shift has ended. 

The company reports increased re- 
turns from the capital invested in 
the plant and machinery owing to 
the increased rate of current oper- 
ation. 

It also reports an opportunity for 
reorganizing the working force to 
remedy inequalities. 

There is a greatly decreased over- 
head, due to the fact that the factory 
produces more packages per dollar 
of overhead than under the eight- 
hour shift. 





Industry Turns to Electricity 


and Gas | 


. @ Industries inareas served bythe Associated 
Gas & Electric System are modernizing by 
substituting electricity for steam power, by 
replacing private electric plants with central 

station service, and by sub- 

stituting gas for other fuels. 

The result of these changes 


over the past five years is: 


TOTAL PLANTS 

MODERNIZED . 1,267 
With Electricity . . 951 
WihGaes. .... 316 


Since 1920, the use of both electricity and 
gas in industry has been more than doubled. 
Still, only 75 per cent of industry is now 
electrified, and only 49 per cent gets its power 


; from public utility plants. It is estimated 
For information about 


industrial opportuni- 
ties in Associated ‘crease of 50 per cent in the amount of gas 


there is an immediate opportunity for an in- 


areas, write used for industrial purposes in this country. 


Associated Gas & Electric System 


61 Broadway, New York City 





I am following the articles by B. E. Young on 
how to control bank costs and I expect to 


extract these articles for permanent reference 





in separate files. 


B. D. HARRIS 


Senior Vice President, Second National Bank, Houston, Texas 
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IN America’s 


INDUSTRIAL 
CENTER 









WHEN corporations and individuals 
move from your city to the Newark 
territory, give them a letter of intro- 
duction to New Jersey’s largest bank. 


FIDELITY UNION 
TRUST COMPANY 


5 Member Federal Reserve System ° 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 








BLUE 
BOOK = Lists bank attorneys 


Send your claims only to experienced bank 
attorneys. The BLUE BOOK contains the 


only complete list of such attorneys. 
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Good Management Can Make 
The Gold Standard Successful 


(Continued from page 172) 

The widespread impression that the 
gold standard operates automatie- 
ally is a complete delusion, for in 
fact it must always be in some degree 
managed so soon as bank credit plays 
a leading part in the business life 
of a community. The trouble is that 
hitherto the mere fact that the gold 
standard is established has induced 
among monetary authorities a false 
sense of security, leading them to 
limit management to the irreducible 
minimum. It is beeause the gold 
standard has been left too free to 
take its own course that the world 
has suffered the ill effects we are now 
experiencing. 

I believe we should all welcome a 
well managed gold standard if we 
could get it. It is not management 
but the lack of it which has caused 
the failure of the gold standard. At 
present, however, and probably for 
some time to come, the practical alter- 
native is between a gold standard 
badly managed and a pure managed 
currency without gold. Experience 
in the last few months has taught us 
what our choice should be. Events 
have shown conclusively that we can- 
not afford the gold standard of post- 
war times; it has become impossible 
for us because of unfavorable tech- 
nical and psychological conditions. 
If these are incapable of control the 
gold standard will not work. On the 
other hand, there are advantages of 
practical convenience, by no means 
inconsiderable, in a gold standard 
well managed; and such a standard 
would be preferable to a pure man- 
aged currency, unless, as is hardly 
conceivable today, the management 
were conducted on an international 
basis. The immediate choice before 
this country is inescapable; either 
we must have a soundly managed 
gold standard, which can only be 
secured by well-ordered interna- 
tional action, or we must definitely 
abandon gold and rely on a managed 
standard without any metallic basis 
at all. In either event one thing is 
certain: the art of monetary man- 
agement will have to be relied upon 
more and more to obviate such catas- 
trophes in economic life as we are 
witnessing today. We must not de- 
lude ourselves once again into think- 
ing that if we return to gold all will 
be well; renewed indulgence in that 
comfortable idea would be fatal. 
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Successful Living In This 
Machine Age 

By Edward A, Filene. Pub- 

lished by Simon and Schuster, 


N. Y. C., Cloth, 


$2.50. 


274 pages, 


The world today is full of Napoleons 
out of date—men equipped with all the 
ability and genius that made 
Napoleon what he was, but who happen to 
have been born in an age in which Napo- 
leonie qualities are not the ones which are 
most necessary for leadership. 


special 


People can succeed in the era in which 
their span of life falls only if they possess or 
can acquire the special qualities which the 
particular times in which they live demand. 

An understanding of our times and their 
needs thus becomes a first essential for 
successful living. And the banker is one 
of the first who should understand this, 
for such understanding makes for success 
in business and the banker needs success- 
ful men to finance. 

In this book, one of the nation’s most 
outstanding merchants and business lead- 
ers presents not only a clear and keen 
analysis of the machine civilization in 
which we find ourselves, but a practical 
plan for personal adjustment both to it 
and to the situations which it has created, 
so that the greatest real success in living 
may be achieved by each of us. 


How To Be Interesting 


By Professor Robert E. 
Rogers. Published by L. C. Page 
§ Co., Boston, Cloth, 170 pages. 


Since success in professional life hangs 
more and more on suecess in relationships 
with people, the people we work with, work 
for, or do business with, it behooves each 
and every one of us to study ourselves and 
strive always for a closer adjustment and 
harmony to those about us. For this reason, 
Professor Rogers’ book has its place in 
our columns, although we feel that the 
thing it accomplishes is to prepare the way 
to reading and study which will have more 
concrete results a guide to which is sug- 
gested on the last page of this book. But 
here is the kernel of the nut to chew on: 

‘*You will see, are perhaps already see- 
ing, that my own particular little recipe 
for acquiring a cultural background to 
make you more interesting, suggests not 
more speed but more control. A solid and 
exact knowledge about one thing, which is 
your job in life, and a few deeply planted 
genuine enthusiasms about matters and 
ideas which you really like.’’ 

SINcE 1856—A pamphlet published by the 
M § T Trust Co. of Buffalo.—A history 
of the development and progress of the 
M & T Trust Co. divided into three 25- 
year Illustrated with photo- 
graphs of officers and drawings indica- 
tive of the times. An excellent way of 
aequainting your publie with your bank. 


periods, 
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CONCEALED- 


INDICATOR 


_ SAFE DEPOSIT LOCKS 


Give the Bank Complete 
PROTECTION 


HIS fine lock, together 


with the Yale plan of safe 
deposit vault operation, 
protects you against ‘’myster- 
ious disappearance’ claims the 
losses from which, records 
show, exceed burglary and 
robbery by a wide margin. 
With the Yale Concealed- 
Indicator Lock, the customer is 
the first and only person to 


have access to the keys—a fact 


which you can prove. The 
purpose of this lock and the 
Yale system of handling 
renters’ keys .is to provide 
absolute proof against fraudu- 
lent claims and The Yale & 
Towne records will substan- 
tiate your own. 


THE 
YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 
Stamford, Conn., U.S. A 


Business Speeches By Business 


Men 


By Sandford and Yeager. 
Published by McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., N. Y. C., Cloth, 737 pages. 


A collection of representative speeches 
by leaders of American industry, ranging 
in character from public addresses on 
political subjects to the 
more intimate type of after-dinner talk. 

After you have mastered the principles 
outlined in BUSINESS AND PROFES- 
SIONAL SPEAKING, this book furnishes 
a splendid opportunity to take speeches 
actually made by prominent speakers and 
analyze each to see how the principles are 
put to use. A glossary in the front of 
‘*Business Speeches’’ defines the different 
types of speeches. 
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WRITE FOR COMPLETE 
DETAILS 


How To Spend Your Money 


By Col. Ernest McCullough. 
Published by Jonathan Cape & 
Harrison Smith, New York, 
Cloth, 183 pages. 


Theodore Roosevelt once said that 
‘*Thrift is common sense applied to spend- 
ing.’’ With this in mind, the author has 
written a book with wide appeal. 


The author diseusses the Business Cycle 
and gives a method whereby young persons 
entering the business world may make a 
fair forecast of prospects for 30 years 
ahead. Information is given regarding dis- 
tribution of wages, salaries and income, 
tegether with how to deal with banks, the 
importance of insurance, investment in 
real estate, the work of the stock exchange 
and one’s conduct in the stock market. 
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O’S WHO IN BANKING NEWS 


New Leader For Guardian Detroit 


Union 


In its rapid development as the nation’s 
chief automobile manufacturer’s bank, the 
Guardian National Bank of Commerce has 
naturally drawn 
from business, and 
especially from the 
automobile indus- 
try, in building its 
personnel, 

The leader 
is Ernest Kanzler, 


new 


who has been elect- 
ed chairman of the 
board of the hold- 
ing company, Guar- 
dian Detroit Union 
Group, Ine.,  sue- 
ceeding Frank W. 
Blair, recently re- 
tired. 

This is not Mr. 
Kanzler’s first con- 
nection with the 
institution. He began in 1926, when he 
was the active member of the committee 
which organized the Guardian Detroit 
Bank. He, also had a leading part in the 
organizing of the Guardian Group, which 
now includes banks in the automobile cities 
of Michigan, as well as in other cities of 
that state. 

Mr. Kanzler’s automobile experience in- 
cludes executive positions with the Ford 
Motor Co. His work there extended over 
a period of 10 years, the last two of which 
he was vice president and an officer in 
many of the Ford subsidiaries. 

He organized the Universal Credit Corp., 
one of the largest financing corporations 
in the world, which operates the Ford 
financing plan. He remains president of 
that corporation. 

Mr. Kanzler is also chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee and a member of the 
governing committee of the Guardian Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce, and a member 
of the advisory committee of the Guardian 
Detroit Union Group. 

The earnings of the Group for the year 
ending December 31, 1931, after all ex- 
penses of operation and after setting aside 
adequate reserves for taxes and deprecia- 
tion of banking quarters and equipment, 
but before charge-offs, were $3,887,052.86. 
This is at the rate of $2.51 per share on 
the 1,544,844 shares. Par value is $20. 
These earnings were made in the face of 
conditions which required unusual liquid- 
ity in all of the banks of the Group. 

During the year, for example, the hold- 
ings of United States Government securities 
by the banks in the Group increased $9,637,- 
286.47 to a total of $44,179,241.84. 

Robert O. Lord was reélected president 
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Group 


and Fred T. Murphy was reélected chair- 
man of the advisory committee. 

R. Perry Shorts, president of the Second 
National Bank and Trust Co. of Saginaw, 
and a director of the Michigan Bell Tele- 
phone Co., was elected chairman of the 
executive committee. 

James L. Walsh was reélected executive 
vice president and chairman of the operat- 
ing committee. 

B. K. Patterson was reélected executive 
vice president and treasurer, C. N. Haber- 
korn, Jr., was elected vice president and 
secretary; Herbert S. Reynolds, president 
of the Union and Peoples National Bank 
of Jackson, and Frank J. Maurice, presi- 
dent of the Highland Park State Bank and 
executive vice president of the Union Guar- 
dian Trust Co., were reélected vice presi- 
dents. Joseph H. Brewer, president of the 
Grand Rapids National Bank and _ the 
Grand Rapids Trust Co., Herbert R. Wilkin, 
executive vice president, Union Industrial 
Trust & Savings Bank of Flint, and Ralph 
E. Badger, a senior vice president of the 
Union Guardian Trust Co., elected 
vice presidents. W. C. Goddard was ap- 
pointed assistant vice president; R. C. 
Huelsman, comptroller; O. A. Waldow, 
auditor, and Harvey C. Emery, assistant 
secretary and treasurer. 


were 


A. P. Giannini Resumes Control 
Of Transamerica 


Of the several changes in leadership in 
important banks during the early part of 
the year, the one given most publicity in 
the newspapers is the change in Trans- 
america. When Elisha Walker was made 
chairman, A. P. Giannini announced that 
he was retiring. His rapid rise in the bank- 
ing and holding company interests that 
reached from San Francisco to New York 
and from New York to Italy, had been the 
result of his strenuous activity. 

Early in February of this year, however, 
he resumed the chairmanship of Trans 
america, and the presidency of its largest 
bank, the Bank of America National Trust 
and Savings Association of San Francisco. 

The change in management was accom- 
plished by the marshalling of proxies said 
to have totaled 63% of the total stock. 
Elisha Walker is the largest stockholder, 
but the directors proposed by Mr. Giannini 
and his following were elected, with Mr. 
Giannini as the chairman. It 
nounced that some of these directors are 
to be temporary in order that Pacifie Coast 
men may be put upon the board a little 
later. 


was an 


John M. Grant who has been manager of 
the corporation’s London office was elected 
president. 

Shortly after the Transamerica election, 
the Bank of America accepted the resigna 
tion of A. P. Mount as president, and Mr. 
Giannini was elected in his place. 





Walter Kasten Commends 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation 


In his address to the stockholders of 
Wisconsin Bankshares Corp., Walter Kas- 
ten, president, referred to the new Recon- 

struction Finance 
—— Corporation as fol- 
lows: 

‘‘From the in- 
formation that 
comes to me, I 
judge that business 
interests look for- 
ward with confi- 
dence to the opera- 
tions of the Recon- 
struction Finance 
= Corporation under 
WALTER KASTEN the leadership of 

Mr. Meyer and 
Dawes. It is thought that the 
Government will extend its powerful aid 
to those business enterprises that are re- 
organized on present-day levels. 

‘*Worthwhile financial assistance will be 











General 


given by the Government to those business 
men who have organized themselves to 
cope with present and future conditions 
in such matters of internal business econ- 
omy as prices, wages, and elimination of 
extravagance and waste. 

‘*Leadership of the Finance Corporation 
in this direction will be particularly wel- 
come to bankers like those in our group 
who are determined to extend credit to 
business men who deserve the credit be- 
cause their affairs are reorganized on pres- 
ent-day levels. Of course, the Government 
credits could be sadly abused, if they were 
used in any attempt to slow the liquidation 
of businesses that still maintain the ex- 
travagance and waste of attempting to 
maintain former levels in the face of pres- 
ent conditions. Happily, the leadership at 
Washington promises to avoid all such 
abuses of Government credit and to wisely 
use Government credit in the reconstruc- 
tion of sound business enterprises.’’ 
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“Wooden Indian” Advertising 


Condemned By Frank Fuchs 


‘* Advertising is the most potent mass 
salesman ever placed on the job,’’ said 
Frank Fuchs, advertising director of the 
First National Bank of St. Louis. 

‘*Business silence—wooden Indian ad- 
vertising—is probably costing the retail 
trade today more money than any other 
thing, and there is more than 28 billion 
dollars of valuable purchasing power lying 
in the savings banks of the United States. 

‘*Normally, the United States does 80 
billion to 90 billion dollars of business a 
year on 5 billion dollars of money in cireu- 
lation. Each dollar makes about 17 round 
trips per year and does $1% worth of busi- 


” 
ness. 


Reconstruction Work Begins 
Under New Finance Corp. 


One of the most encouraging features 
during the first weeks of the operation of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corp. is that 
the loans to railroads will greatly increase 
employment. 

The Pennsylvania railroad appears to have 
the most extensive plans based upon money 
to be borrowed from the new corporation. 
General W. W. Atterbury, its president, 
has stated that his road will want to borrow 
about 5 million dollars a month to con- 
tinue electrification work in the East. This 
project will mean jobs for some 10,000 


men directly. Many more will be employed 
in the factories of the companies produc- 
ing the material. 

Other roads in line for loans are the 
New York Central, Baltimore & Ohio, 
Missouri Pacific, and the Wabash. 


Ed Hintz Persuades F. A. A. 
To Select Chicago 


Ed Hintz, cashier of the Peoples Trust 
& Savings Bank of Chicago, persuaded the 
direetors of the Financial Advertisers As- 
sociation to select Chicago ag the meeting 
place for the 1932 convention. He carried 
the official invitation of the Chicago Finan- 
cial Advertisers Association, and, of 
course, was ably backed by Preston Reed, 
national secretary. 

C. H. MeMahon, assistant vice president, 
First Wayne National Bank of Detroit, and 
president, F. A. A. announced that the 
meeting would take place the middle of 
September. Exact dates will be decided 
upon later. 


Deposits Greatly Increased In 
Mutual Savings Banks 


In a report made by the National As- 
sociation of Mutual Savings Banks, it is 
shown that during 1931 deposits in those 
banks inereased $565,281,893. 

On January 1, 1932, there. were over 10 
billion dollars in these banks. There is an 


additional interesting fact in the report 
that there were 584,179 new depositors in 
these banks during the year. 





Pamphlets 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE CLEARINGHOUSE 

RouND TABLE CONFERENCE of the Bank 

Management Commission of the Ameri- 

can Bankers Pamphlet. 
10 cents. 


Association. 


Reports, discussions and recommenda- 
tions by the commission on the follow- 
ing subjects: Deposit interest rates, co- 
operative bank advertising, calculation 
of reserves, installation and operation 
of measured service charges and simpli- 
fied bank statements. 


INVESTMENT BANKING IN CHICAGO, Bulle- 
tin No. 39 published by the Bureau of 
Business Research, University of Illinois. 


This bulletin shows that the under- 
writing of capital issues is a compara- 
tively recent undertaking in the Middle 
West, although it has grown rapidly to 
an important factor in the development 
of Chieago as a major financial center. 
In 1900 the security originations of 
Chieago houses amounted to only 7 mil- 
lion dollars; in 1927 these offerings 
reached 932 millions. 

An intensive analysis of Chicago origi- 
nations for the past decade shows that 
there was a greater relative inerease in 
the offerings of Chicago houses in this 
period than in those of the country as a 
whole Other interesting analyses are 
presented in this Bulletin. 
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May 10-12 
May 13-14 
May 17-18 
May 18-19 
May 18-20 
May 19-20 
May 23-25 
May 24-25 
May 24-25 
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Missouri Bankers Association 
Pennsylvania Bankers Association 
Kansas Bankers Association 
Indiana Bankers Association 
Illinois Bankers Association 
Oklahoma Bankers Association Tulsa 


Mississippi, Arkansas and Tennessee Bankers 
Associations (Joint Meeting) 


Arkansas Bankers Association 

West Virginia Bankers Association 
North Carolina Bankers Association 
South Dakota Bankers Association 
American Institute of Banking 
Colorado Bankers Association 
Wisconsin Bankers Association 
Virginia Bankers Association 
Connecticut Bankers Association 
Michigan Bankers Association 
Montana Bankers Association 
Delaware Bankers Association 
Financial Advertisers Association Chicago 
American Bankers Association 
Investment Bankers Association 
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EVENT PLACE 
Georgia Bankers Association Augusta 
A. B. A. Executive Council White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va. 
Texas Bankers Association Austin 
New Mexico Bankers Association Taos 


Excelsior Springs 
Pittsburgh 
Kansas City 
Indianapolis 
Springfield 


Memphis 


Fairmont 
Pinehurst 
Watertown 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
Evergreen 
Milwaukee 

(Old Point Comfort 
New London 
Mackinac Island 
Glacier Park 
Rehoboth 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va. 
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Correspondent Banks 


NEARLY acentury’s accumulated experience and 

conservative progress have qualified the West- 

minster Bank to offer its characteristic service as 

a London correspondent to foreign banking es- 

tablishments. It functions through a system of 

over a thousand of its own branches in England 

and representation in every banking town in the 

world, and is amply equipped (as are the Paris 

and Brussels offices of the Westminster Foreign 

Bank) for specialized service in credits, collec- 

tions, exchange, and all the ramifications of 
i 
i 
i 
: 
3 


commercial finance. Banking houses wishing to 
establish a London connexion are renee 
to communicate with the 
Manager 


WESTMINSTER BANK 


LIMITED 
New York Representative 


C. M. PARKER, 68 WILLIAM STREET 


41 LOTHBURY, LONDON, 8B.C.2 
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How To Make Better Credit 
Risks 


C. M. Johnson, eashier of the 
Springdale National Bank of Spring- 
dale, Pa., believes that his cus- 
tomers can be made better customers 
by educating them along the lines of 
credit requirements, 

As an illustration of how he pre- 
sents such information, here is one 
article which he published for dis- 
tribution to his customers. 


When you go into a store to make 
a purchase you have a variety of 
articles from which to make your 
selections, but when you go into a 
bank, you will find but one thing for 
sale—money. Money is its entire 
stock in trade; nothing else. 

In selling money or ‘‘loaning’’ it, 
as it is popularly described, there 
are two important matters to be con- 
sidered by the bank—the financial 
risk and the moral risk involved. 

Where a man has property con- 
siderably in excess of his liabilities, 
he is regarded as a good financial risk. 
If he has the reputation of being 
honest, of paying his debts so far as 
he can when called upon to do so, he 
is regarded as a good moral risk. The 
ideal loan is where the borrower com- 
bines both of these qualifications. 

But even though a man’s financial 
standing be of the best, if he has the 
reputation of being tricky, of trying 
to sidestep his honest obligations 
when he thinks he can get away with 
it, he has no standing in a properly 
conducted bank.- A bank would 
rather take a long chance on some 
other fellow who has the reputation 
of being on the square, even though 
he might have little property. 

After all, it pays best to be on the 
square. We have heard of men who 
were crooked and who seemed to be 
making a big success of things. But 
if we knew the story back of it, the 
secrets of their innermost lives, we 
would pretty generally find that 
there was little happiness there. 

This bank is on the square with its 
customers and depositors. If you are 
a depositor here you get the very best 
treatment we know how to give you 
consistent with safe banking—honest 
treatment. If that kind appeals to 
you we would like to have your busi- 
ness, 


Successful management is likely to 
be in danger of expanding too 
rapidly. 




































Mr. Brokaw! 

C. L. Brokaw, formerly vice president of 
the Kansas Trust Co., Kansas City, is now 
president, sueceeding P. W. GOEBEL, who 
recently resigned. 


Vr. Carmical! 

R. E. CARMICAL, formerly assistant cash- 
City Bank & 
Trust Co., Shreveport, La., is now active 
vice president, First State Bank & Trust 
Co., Lufkin, Tex. 


ier and auditor, Savings 


Mr. Peacock! 

E. P. Peacock, formerly president, 
Union Planters National Bank & Trust Co., 
Memphis, Tenn. has been made chairman 
of the board. He returns to Clarksdale, 
Miss. where he is president of the Bank 
of Clarksdale. He was also elected chair- 
man of the board of the Manhattan Sav- 
ings Bank & Trust Co., Memphis. 


Mr. Collins! 

W. C. COLLINS, manager of the mort- 
gage loan department, First National Co., 
St. Louis, the investment affiliate of the 
First National Bank, has been elected vice 
president of the company. 


Mr. Hollins! 


Dixie M. HOLLINS, investment broker, 
and R. P. MARKHAM were elected new vice 
presidents of the Florida National Bank 
ot St. Petersburg, Fla. 


Mr. Garbutt! 

Boyp GARBUTT, JAMES MeGvuIRL, HARRY 
C,. ALLEN, ALLEN H. Crist, HUGH MULLIN, 
CHESTER CowpbrIcK and MICHAEL FINN are 
the new directors of the Mitten Men and 
Management Bank and Trust Co., Phila- 
delphia. 


Mr. Ely! 

Paut F. Ey, formerly assistant secre- 
tary, Brooklyn Trust Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
is now vice president. 


Mr. Gardner! 

HERBERT H. GARDNER has been elected 
president, Guardian Bank of Dearborn, 
Dearborn, Mich. and executive vice presi- 
dent, Highland Park State Bank, 
dian group units. Mr. Gardner is presi- 
dent Guardian Bank of Royal Oak, and 
executive president Highland Park 


Guar- 


vice 
Trust Co., also. 


Mr. Rugg! 

FrEDERIC W. RuGG, formerly president, 
National Rockland Bank of Boston, Mass., 
elected chairman of the 
ROBERT B. Ruae, has been 
chosen president. G. WALLACE TIBBETTS 
has been made president, The 
Trust Co., Boston, Mass. 


has been board 


and his son, 


Exchange 


Mr. Cowdery! 

CLARENCE D. Cowpery, formerly in the 
trust department of the Franklin-American 
Trust Co., St. Louis, Mo., is now in the 
trust department of the Boatmen’s Na 
tional Bank, St. Louis. 
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Congratulations Are In Order 
To These Men Who Have Been Advanced 


Mr. Woodrow! ° 

R. H. Wooprow has been made a vice 
president of the Industrial Savings Bank, 
Birmingham, Ala. HoLpEN Nerr, former 
cashier and trust officer, has been named 
executive vice presitlent and trust officer? 


Mr. Ernst! 

Otto C. Ernst and W. A. MILLICAN, 
formerly assistant vice presidents, are now 
vice presidents of the Liberty Bank & 
Trust Co., Louisville, Ky. 


Mr. Woods! 
R. F. 


cashier, 


Woops, formerly president and 
First National Bank, Tampico, 
Ill., is now president, First National Bank, 
Mendota, Ill. 


Mr. Feltus! 

W. H. FeE.tus, formerly assistant vice 
president, has been made vice president, 
and J. R. Craic, formerly cashier, has been 
elected assistant vice president of the First 
National Bank, Memphis, Tenn. 


Mr. Morse! 
GAYLORD S. Morse was elected president 


and a direetor of the Terminal National 
Bank at Chicago, Ill. FRANK L. Wess has 


been promoted from president to chair- 
man. He succeeds William N. Jarnigan. 
The position of vice-chairman held by 


Stuart H. OTs was discontinued, but he 
remains a direetor. SIDNEY GORHAM was 
elected a director and GrorGe B. VILAS 
retired as director. 


Mr. Morris! 

A. P. Morris, formerly vice president of 
C. M. Corwin Co., has been elected vice 
president of the First Minneapolis Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn., the real estate and 
farm mortgage division of the First Na- 
tional Bank group. 


Mr. Rogerson! 
CHARLES E. 
dent, is 
Boston 
3oston. 


ROGERSON, formerly presi- 
chairman of the board of the 
Safe Deposit & Trust Co., 
JAMES DEAN is vice chairman of 
the board and chairman of the execu- 
tive committee. WILLARD T. CARLETON, 
formerly senior vice president, is now presi- 
dent. 


Mr. Haigh! 


GeEorGE C, HAIGH, recently elected vice 
president of the Bank of Manhattan Trust 
New York City, has been put in 
charge of the company’s office at 135 
3roadway and made a member of the 
executive committee of the office. 


Co., 


Mr. Sherwin, Jr! 


JOHN SHERWIN, JR., president of the 
Midland Bank, Cleveland, O., recently 
merged with the Cleveland Trust Co., has 
been made an executive vice president of 
the Cleveland Trust and Epwarp E. 
BarKER, A. F. REED, F. I. ROBERTSON, 
JosEPH H. THOMPSON and J. B. Root, of- 
ficials of the Midland, have been made vice 
presidents of the Cleveland Trust Co. 






Mr. Kettle! 

JOHN J. KETTLE, EUGENE McELVANEY 
and C. B. Parrott have been promoted by 
the First National Bank at Dallas, Tex. to 
vice presidents of the institution. 


Mr. Laemmel! 
WILLIAM G., 
and secretary 


LAEMMEL, vice president 
of the Chemical Securities 
Corp. has been elected an 
vice president of the Chemical 
Trust Co., New York City. 


assistant 
Bank & 


Mr. Crossley! 

EpMUND G. CRossLEY, formerly vice 
president, is now president, Abington Na- 
tional Bank, Abington, Mass. SMITH 
WITHAM has been elected assistant vice 
president, Citizens & Southern National 
Bank, Atlanta, Ga. 


Mr. Starkey! 
GEORGE L. STARKEY was recently elected 
president of the National Bank of Wash- 


ington, Washington, D. C. 


Mr. Glover! 

A. M. GLover has been elected treasurer 
of the Citizens & Southern Co., Savannah, 
Ga. 


Mr. Greening! 

J. N. GREENING, formerly assistant vice 
president, Barnett National Bank, Jackson- 
ville, is now executive vice president of the 
Florida National Bank of Lakeland, Fla. 


Mr. Wrigley! 

PHILIP K. WriGLey has been elected a 
director of the Boulevard Bridge Bank, 
Chieago, sueceeding his father, the late 
William Wrigley, Jr. 


Mr. Vanderbilt! 

HAROLD S. VANDERBILT has been elected 
to the board of directors of the First Na- 
tional Bank, New York City, sueceeding 
the late Lewis Cass Ledyard. 


Mr. Bower! 

JosEePH A. Bowen, president and N. Bax- 
TER JACKSON, executive vice president of 
the Chemical Securities Corp. are now. ex- 
ecutive vice presidents of the Chemical 
Bank & Trust Co., New York City. LeRoy 
W. CAMPBELL, vice chairman of the secur- 
ities corporation, has been made a 
president of the bank. 


vice 


Mr. Hemingway! 

W. L. HEMINGWAY, executive vice presi- 
cent of the Mereantile-Commerce Bank and 
Trust Co., St. Louis, has also been made 
president of the Mercantile-Commerce Com- 
pany, replacing Sidney Mestre, who re- 
eently resigned to become head of the 
Mississippi Valley Trust Co. 


Mr. Hopkins! 

R. L. Hopkins, formerly with the Guar- 
dian Detroit Union Group, Ine., is now 
active vice president, director and member 
of the executive committee of the First 
National Bank and Central Wisconsin 
Trust Co., Madison, Wis. 


Mr. Otis! 

J. SANFoRD OTIS has been elected to the 
newly created position of chairman of the 
executive committee of the Congress Trust 
& Savings Bank at Chicago, Ill. Mr. Otis 
also will continue as a director. 
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CURRENT BANKING CHANGES 





Banks Reported Closed 


with closing dates and transit numbers. 


Alabama 

Bay Minette—Baldwin County Bank. 61- 
258—Jan. 28. 

Birmingham—Southern Bank & Trust Co. 
61-24—Jan,. 22. 

Boligee—Boligee Banking Co. 61-525— 
Reported Jan. 25. 

Carrollton—Bank of Carrollton. 61-267— 
Reported Jan. 25. 

Cragford—Cragford Bank. 61-445—Re- 
ported Jan. 25. 

Decatur—First National Bank in Deca- 
tur. 61-115—Jan. 15. 

Foley—Farmers & Merchants Bank. 61- 
292—Jan. 9. 

Gadsden—Gadsden National Bank. 61-63 
—Jan, 9. 

Gordon—Bank of Gordon. 61-388—Dec. 
31. 

Homewood—Shades Valley Bank. 61-539 
Jan. 22. (Br. of Birmingham P. QO.) 


Arkansas 

Hazen—Bank of Grand Prairie. 81-259— 
Jan. 16. ‘ 

Okolona—Peoples Bank, 81-410—Jan. 15. 

Ozark—First National Bank. 81-685.— 
Jan. 13. 

Rison—Bank of Rison. 81-428—Jan. 11. 


California 

Anaheim—Southern County Bank. 90-763 
—Jan, 30. ; 

3alboa—Bank of Balboa. 90-1024—Jan. 
» 


Buena Park—Southern County Bank. $0- 
865—Jan. 30. (Branch of Anaheim.) 
Costa Mesa tank of Balboa. 90-1046— 

Jan, 21. (Branch of Balboa) 

Cypress—Southern County Bank. 90-1239 
—Jan. 30. (Branch of Anaheim) 

El Monte County Bank. 90- 
786—Jan. 30. (Branch of Anaheim) 
Hawthorne—First Exchange State Bank. 
90-1314—Jan. 14. (Branch of Inglewood) 
Huntington Beach—First State Bank. 90- 

1064—Jan. 23. 

Inglewood—First Exchange State Bank. 
90-1327—Jan. 14. 

ae Exchange State Bank. 
90-1126—Jan. 14. (Branch of Ingle- 
wood) . 

Los Angeles—First Exchange State 
Bank. 90-1127—Jan. 14. (Branch of 
Inglewood) 

Los Angeles—National Bank of Com- 
merce of Los Angeles. 16-121—Vol. Liq. 
in charge of Los Angeles Clearing 
House. 

Montebello—First State Bank. 90-1059— 
Jan, 20. . 

Newport Beach—First National Bank. 
99-641—Jan. 21. 

Rivera—Rivera State Bank. 90-656—Jan. 
15. 

San Juan Capistrano—First State Bank. 
90-1965—Jan. 29, 

Southgate—South Gate National Bank. 
99-1145—Jan. 14. 

Tujunga—Tujunga Valley Bank. 90-968 
—Jan. 15. 

Yorba Linda 
851—Jan, 5. 














First National Bank. 906- 


Colorado 

Bethune—Bethune State Bank, 82-388— 
Jan. 26. 

Broomfield—Broomfield State Bank. 82- 
408—Jan 23. 

—— Vista—First National Bank. 82-95 
—Jan. : 

Olney Springs—Olney Springs State 
Bank, 82-349—Jan. 27. 

Paonia—Fruit Exchange Bank. 82-128— 
Jan. 20. 


Connecticut 
Unionville—Unionville Bank & Trust 
Co. 51-315—Jan. 4. 


Delaware 
Laurel—Peoples National Bank. 62-32— 
Jan. 


Florida 
Arcadia—First National Bank. 63-114— 
Jan. 23. 


Georgia 


Hartwell—First National Bank. 64-918— 
Jan. 29. 
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Jeffersonville—Farmers Merchants 


Bank. 64-771—Jan, 2 





64-649—Jan. 
Shellman—Shellman Banking 


Thomasville—Bank of Thomasville. 


Ww hite sbure— Ww hitesburg Banking 


Kooskia—Citizens 


Barrington—First State 








70-1183—Feb. 9. 
Cerro Gordo—State Bank of Cerro Gordo. 

70-918—Jan. 16 
Champaign—Commercial 





Champaign—First National 
Chicago—Depositors State 
 & *hieago—Kimball Trust & Sav. 
Chicago—Morgan 


<. 2-363—Jan. 





Chicago—Stockmen’'s & Savings 


Chicago—W est-City 

c<. 2-355—Jan. 
Chicago—Wiersema 
Coffeen—Coffeen National Bank. 7 
Colfax—Farmers State 
Danvers—Farmers State Bank. 
Danvers—First 
Delavan—Baldwin State 
Elgin—Home National Bez 70-96—Jan. 

12 

E igin—Home Trust & Savings Bank. 
Park—Westwood 
O21 e1— Jaw i 
City—John 
70-704—Jan. 2 
Farmington—Alfred C, 


70-587—Jan. 22. 
Foosland—First National 


Weedman 


Steenburg & 


Glasford—Farmers State 
— view—Green view 


Griggsville—Griggsville 
70-783—Jan. 26. 
eevee Sank of Hamburg. 
Hanna C ity—Hanna City State } 
1340—Jan. 28. 
Havana—Mason 


6. 
Hopedale—Hopedale National 
1359—Jan. 
Hume—Hughes 
Liquidated 


Joliet—Joliet 


Joliet—Joliet 
70-63—Jan. 
Leland—Farmers 
70-1040—Feb. 3, 
Roy—First National B 


& Savings 


Merchants 


Macon—Farmers State 

Maroa—Crocker & Co, Bankers. 
- 2 

wT0-8 City—Central Illinois State 


Farmers State 





secon ots entral 

70-210—Jan. 

Mendota—Farmers 

70-460—Jan. 

Mendota—First National 
u 


1 ag Trust & 


& Merchants State 
13. 


Mendot: a—Mendota National Bank. 


Milledgevilie—Shumway State Bank. 
1461—-Jan. 18. 
— State 


Minier—Minier State Bank. 70-983—Jan. 
16 


Newark—Farmers State Bank. 70-1483— 
Jan. 20. 

Niles—State Bank of Niles. 70-2043—Feb 
6. (Chicago P. O.) 

Nokomis—Nokomis State Bank. 70-1848 
—Jan. 18. 

Ohio—First State Bank. 70-1506—Jan. 26. 

Palatine—First National Bank. 70-1514- 
Jan. 30, 

se National Bank. 70-230— 
an 

———= erry State Bank. 70-1526—Jan. 
0. 

Polo—Polo State Bank. 70-1939—Feb. 4 














San San Jose State Bank. 70-1565 
—Jan. : 

Seneca—State Bank of Seneca. 70-1575- 
Jan. 29. 

Sigel—Peoples State Bank. 70-1586—Jan. 
30. 


Stonington—First State Bank. 70-1608-— 
Jan. 27. 

Vernon—Farmers & Merchants State 
Bank. 70-1107—Liquidated through 
First State Bank, Patoka, Jan. 21. 


Indiana 

Burlington—Burlington State Bank, 71- 
693—Feb. 

Columbia City—Farmers Loan & Trust 
Co. 71-407—Feb. 3. 

Evansville—Franklin Bank & Trust Co. 
71-18—Jan. 12 

Evansville—Howell State Bank, 71-9- 
Jan. 12. 

Evansville—West Side Bank. 71-6—Jan. 
12 





Galveston—Citizens State Bank. 71-646— 
Jan. 23. 

Galveston—G, W. Conwell Bank. 71-647 
Jan. 29. 

Gary—Commercial Trust Co. 71-1210— 
Feb. 1. 

Hebron—Citizens Bank. 71-778—Jan. 12. 

North Manchester—Indiana Lawrence 
Bank & Trust Co, 71-439—Feb. 1. 

North Manchester—Union Trust Co. 71- 

35 = 

St. Paul—Farmers State Bank. 71-1133- 
Jan. 19. 

South Whitley—Farmers State Bank. 71- 
578—Feb, 5. 

Stilesville—Citizens State Bank. 71-918- 
Feb 

Valparaiso—Farmers State Bank. 71-274 
—Jan. 12. 

Valparaiso—Valparaiso National Bank. 
71-276—Jan. 

Wabash—Wabash County Loan & Trust 
Co, 71-246—Jan. 25. 

Waldron—State Bank of Waldron. 71-937 
—Feb. 8. 

Young America—Farmers State Bank. 71- 
1103. 





Iowa 

Ackley—Farmers State Bank. 72-1950- 
Feb. 5. 

Anamosa—Anamosa National Bank. 72- 





303—Jan, 16. 

Anamosa—Niles & Watters Savings 
Bank. 72-302—Jan. 18. 

Bloomfield—State Bank of. Davis County. 
72-393—Jan. 15. 

Burlington—First Iowa State Trust & 
Sav. Bank. 72-55—Feb. 1. 

Burroak—Burr Oak Savings Bank. 
1227—Jan. 19. 

Clear Lake—Cerro Gordo State Bank. 72 
404—Jan. 20. 

Decorah—W inneshiek County State 
Bank, 72-246—Jan. 19. 

Donnellson—Donnellson State Bank. 
1772—Feb. 5. 

Dubuque—Federal Bank & Trust Co. 45- 
8—Jan. 28. 

Dubuque—Union Trust & Savings Bank. 
45-6—Feb. 1. 

Fort Atkinson—Home Savings Bank, 72- 
1328—Jan. 19. 

Frankville—Farmers Savings Bank. 
1959—Jan. 19. (Postville P. a4 

Highlandville—Home Bank, -1972— 
Jan. 19. 

lowa City—First National Bank. 72-114— 
Jan. 20. 

Iowa City—Iowa City Savings Bank. 72- 
120—Jan. 20. 

Jerome—Jerome Savings Bank. -1882- 
Jan, 1$ 

Lamoni—State Savings Bank. 72-470- 
Feb. 1. 


1797—Feb. 4. 
Prairieburg—Prairieburg Savings Bank. 
72-1537—Jan. 19. 


eo 
i2- 





Savings Bank. 
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Redfield— Redfield 
—Jan. 29. 
Ridgeway—First 
Jan. 19. 
Templeton—Peoples 
1963—Feb. 2. 
Woodward—W oodward 
s00—Feb, 6. 


Savings Bank, 72-842 


State Bank. 


72-1555— 
Savings Bank. 72- 


State Bank. 72- 


Kansas 

Admire—State Bank of Admire. 83-704— 
Jan. 20. 

Arlington—Farmers State Bank. 83-615 
Jan. 26. 

Ashton—Ashton State Bank. 83-723- 
Reported Feb. 1. In liquidation through 
Home National Bank, Arkansas City, 
Kans, 

ee ne State Bank. 83-765— 
an 


Cherokee—First National Bank. 83-779— 
Jan. 29. 





Hiawatha—First National Bank. 83-196 
—Jan. 20. 

Hutchinson—Citizens Bank, 83-18—Jan. 
25. 

McCune—First National Bank. 83-1401- 
Vol. Liq. Jan. 30. F 

Pittsburgh—First National Bank. 83-25 

-Jan. 25. 


Rush Center—Citizens State 
1024—Jan. 9. 
Sabetha—National 
279—Jan. 16. 
Savonberg—Savonberg 

1028—Jan. 28. 
Sylvan Grove—Farmers State 
601—Feb, 2. 


Sank, 83- 


Bank of Sabetha. 83- 





State Bank. 83- 


Bank. 83- 


Kentucky 

Bardwell—First National Bank. 73-303— 
Jan. 28. 

Cadiz—Cadiz Bank & Trust Co. 73-313- 
Jan. 15. 

Camp Knox—Union Bank of Stithton. 73- 
410—Jan. 13 

Covington—Latonia Deposit Bank & 
Trust Co. 73-97—Jan. 14. (Latonia Sta.) 

Cumberland—Citizens Bank. 73-768—Jan 
24 








Franklin—McElwain-Meguiar jank 6 
Trust Co. 73-173—Jan. 21. 
Glasgow—Trigg National Bank. 

Jan. 12. 
Glasgow—Union Trust Co, 
9 


73-195— 
73-675—Jan. 


Hardinsburg—Farmers Bank & Trust Co. 
73-345—Jan. 16. 


as itizens 
* 2 


National Bank. 73-730 


He = > rson—Henderson National Bank. 


73-50—Jan. 15, 


Irvington—First State Bank. 73-356— 
Jan. 16. 

Pineville—Bell National Bank. 73-203— 
Jan. 18. 

Sebree—First National Bank. 73-244— 
Jan. 15. 


Slaughters—Farmers & Merchants Bank. 
73-602—Jan. 16. 


Louisiana 

Arnaudville—Parish Bank & Trust Co. 
84-143—-Jan. 23. (Branch of Opelousas) 

Opelousas—Parish Bank & Trust Co. 84- 
65—Jan. 23. 


Maine 
Rock port—Security 


Trust Co. 52-212- 


Reported Jan. 7. (Branch of Rocki and) 
Michigan 
Bessemer—First National Bank. 74-578— 


Jan, 19. 
Sridgewater—Bridgewater Savings 
Bank. 74-1053—Jan. 16 

Holland—Peoples State 
Jan. 16. 

Swartz Creek—Bank of Swartz 
74-857—Reported Jan. 9. 

Tekonsha—First State Bank, 
Reported Jan. 16. 


Bank. 74-160 
Creek. 


74-859— 


Minnesota 


Canton—First State Bank. 75-678—Jan. 
19 

Hallock— ~ os or County State Bank. 75- 
37 3—Fel 





Jordan—Peoples State Bank. 75-805— 
Jan. 

Judson—Farmers State Bank, 75-1275— 
Jan. 14. 

Nashua—First State Bank. 75-1055—Jan. 
20. 

Perhan State Bank of Perham. 75-286 
Jan. 

Mississippi 

3ogue Chitto—Planters Bank. 85-278— 
Jan, 11 


Drew—Merchants & Planters Bank. 85- 
298—Jan. 4. 

Lexington—Merchants & Farmers Bank 
& Trust Co. 85-160—Reported Feb. 3. 

Ruleville—Bank of Ruleville. 85-256— 


an. 2. 
Schlater—Planters Bank, 85-388—Jan. 4. 


Sunflower-—Citizens Bank. 85-522—-Jan. 7. 
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Missouri 
Adrian—National 
1729—Jan. 21. 
Bevier—Peoples Bank. 80-361—Jan. 12. 
Callao—Bank of Callao. 80-699—Jan. 
Clinton—Peoples National Bank. 

—Jan. 25. 
( icine rs 


gank of Adrian. 80- 


> 


80-181 


9° 


Bank. 80-931—Jan. 





y Banking Co. 80-509— 
Jan. 9. 
Green Ridge—Peoples Bank. 80-738—Jan. 
20. 


Joplin—Joplin State Bank. 80-41—Jan. 18. 

La Belle—Home Savings Bank. 80-511— 
Feb. 1. 

Mound City—Holt County 
Jan. 11 

Pacific—Farmers & Merchants Bank. §0- 
1459—Jan, 21. 


Bank. 80-411— 


Portageville—Portageville Bank. 80-514 
—Jan. 13. 
Summerfield—Farmers Bank. 80-1372— 
Jan. 12. 
Montana 
Columbus—First National Bank. 93-125 
—Jan. 22. 
Harlem—First National Bank, 93-201— 


Jan. 19. 


White Sulphur Springs—Central State 
Bank. 93-139—Vol. Liq. Feb. 13. 
Nebraska : 

Lynch—Farmers State 3ank, 76-396— 
Jan. 23. 

Pauline—Pauline State Bank. 76-836— 


Jan. 23 








Rising City—Farmers State Bank. 76-471 
—Jan. 11. 

Sargent—Farmers State Bank. 76-354— 
Feb. 1. 

Sarge Sargent State Bank. 76-353— 
Jan. 23. 

Nevada 

Winnemucca—Winnemuceca State sank 
& Trust Co, 94-49—Jan. 4. 

New Jersey 

Lé Lakewood Trust Co. 55-317— 
Jan. 14. 

Point Pleasant—Point Pleasant Beach 
National Bank & Trust Co. 55-696— 
Jan. 18. 


Seaside Heights—Coast National Bank. 
55-554—Jan 4. 
West Orange--W est Orange Trust Co. 55- 


-649—Jan. 15. (Branch P. O. of Orange) 





New York 

Albion—Citizens National Bank. 
Jan. 11. 

Granville—Farmers 
483—Jan. 6. 

Massena—Massena 
50-525—Jan. 15. 


50-441— 


National Bank. 5f- 





Banking & Trust Co. 


Elkin—Elkin 
Jan. 20. 

Elm City—Elm 
28 


National Bank, 66-268— 


City Bank. 66-284—Jan 

Fayetteville—Cumberland National Bank 
of Fayetteville. 66-97—Jan. 4. 

High Point—Commercial National Bank. 
66-66—Jan. 


Littleton—Bank of Littleton. 66-244— 
Jan. 12. 

Murfree — Bank. 66-406— 
Jan. 1932. 


Oak boro—Bank of Oakboro. 66-548—Jan. 
5. 

a, ee 
Bz Jan. 38, 

Walstonburg—Farmers & Merchants 
Bank. 66-713—Vol. Liq. Jan. 1. 





ale Commercial 





North Dakota 





Osnabrock—First National Bank. 77-398 
—Jan, 11. 

Selfridge e State Bank. 77-906— 
Jan. 14. 

Ohio 

a of Leipsic Co. 56-1016— 
Jan. 

Woilbridge—Walbridg ze State Bank. 56- 
1299—Jan. 30. 

Wellsville—Peoples National Bank, 56- 


349—Jan. 26. 
West Farmington—Farmers Banking” Co. 
56-1195—Jan. 28. 


Oklahoma 


Arcadia—Bank of 
Vol. L sia. Dec. 31. 
Ble Security 


Commerce. 86-1010— 


State 





Bank. 86-1076 
—Jan. A 

Broken Bow—McCurtain County Bank. 
86-1094—-Vo’. Liq. reported Jan. 11. 

Caney—Bank of Caney. 86-703—Vol. Liq. 
reported Feb. 1. 

Frederick—Security State Bank. 86-1150 
—Jan. 15. 

Gotebo—Bank of Gotebo. 

Lone Wolf—Orient State 
Jan. 4. 

Temple—Farmers State 
Jan, 11. 

Woodward—First National 
—Jan. 18. 





86-465—Jan. 26. 
Bank. 86-498— 
Bank. 86-431— 
Sank. 86-193 


Oregon 


Brookings—Brookings State 
263—Jan. 30. 


Bank. 96- 


Gold Beach—Curry County Bank. 96-177 
—Jan. 30. 
Hood River—Butler Banking Co, 96-71— 


Feb. 4. 
Marshfield—Bank of 
gon. 96-61 


Southwestern Ore- 
Jan. 16. 





Pennsylvania 


Archbald—Archbald Bank. 60-1061—Feb. 


Boswell—First National 














tensselaer—National Bank of Rens- Bank. 60-1093— 
selaer. 50-1100—Jan. 19. Jan, 26. ‘ 
Easton—Easton Dollar Savings & Trust 
North Carolina Co. 60-214—Liquidating through Easton 
Durham—First National Bank. 66-40— Trust Co. 
Jan. 16 (Continutd on page 188) 
OUR OFFERING LIST WILL BE MAILED REGULARLY UPON REQUEST 





GMAC NOotTEs 


are a standard medium for short term investment. Based on 
highly liquid assets, they provide a sound instrument for 
the temporary employment of surplus funds. GMAC obli- 
gations are in country-wide demand for the security port- 
folios of individuals, institutions and thousands of banks. 


available in convenient maturities and 
denominations at current discount rates 


GENERAL MorTors 
ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 


OFFICES IN 


Executive Office -- BROADWAY at 57TH STREET 


PRIN 


CITIES 
New York City 


CIPAL 





CAPITAL AND SURPLUS ¢ ¢ 


° SEVENTY MILLION DOLLARS 








“I 








St. Louis 


the peaks are 
lower...and 


the valleys are 


not as deep 


— a good place to carry 
an Account — 


Mercantile-Commerce 
Bank and Trust Company 


Locust ~ Eighth ~ St. Charles 
St. Louis 


**LARGE ENOUGH TO SERVE ANY co: STRONG ENOUGH TO PROTECT ALL” 





BANKS REPORTED IN PROCESS OF ORGANIZATION 


State & Town 


Florida 


Panama City 
Illinois 
Waukegan 


Towa ; 
Iowa City 


Minnesota 
Canby 

Texas 
Coleman 
Mundy 


West Virginia 


Pennsboro 


188 


*Indicates Press Report 


3 National Banks; 3 State Banks 


SuRPLUs «| 


| 
| J > a . | es . — a 
| NAME OF BANK CAPITAL Paoprrs CORRESPONDENT 
{The Florida National Bank $ 50,000)...... .|J. G. Bright, 1514 Barnett 
at Panama City | National Bk. Bldg., Jackson- 
| | | ville 
| } 
Citizens Bank & Trust Co. of 350,000 $100,000)... 
| Waukegan 
*Peoples Savings Bank 
(Branch of Cedar Rapids) 
*Security State Bank 
| First Coleman National Bank 100,000) . ...|3. P. McCord, Pres. 
| of Coleman 8S. H. Gray, Cash. 
|First National Bank 25,000 ...|C. L. Mayes, Pres. 


E. W. McGlothlin, Cash. 


| First Citizens Bank 


Banks Reported Closed 


(Continued from page 187 


Lancaster—Lancaster Trust Co. 60-145— 
Jan. 12. 

McKeesport— Pennsylvania Deposit 
Sank. 60-175—Jan. 27. 

Olyphant—Mid-Valley Trust Co. 60-516 
—Feb, 4. 

— National Bank. 60-1313— 
Jan. 7. 

Renovo—State Bank of Renovo. 66-1414 
—Feb. 1. 

Shenandoah—Shenandoah Trust Co. 60- 
227—Jan. 29. 

Union City—Home National Bank. 60- 
789—Jan. 19. 





South Carolina 

Furman—Farmers & Merchants Bank. 
67-315—Jan. 12. 

Greer—Planters Savings Bank. 67-197- 
Jan. 25. 


South Dakota 
Scenic—State Bank of Scenic. 78-603-— 
Feb, 4. 


Tennessee 

Brazil—Bank of Brazil. 87-332—Vol. Liq. 
Jan. 13 through Gibson County Bank, 
Trenton. 

Kenton—Kenton Banking Co. &7-250— 
Jan. 15. 

La Grange—Bank of La Grange. 87-773 
—Jan, 29. 

Murfreesboro—First National Bank. 87- 
98—Jan. 25. 

Rossville—Rossville Savings Bank. 87- 
457—Jan. 2. 

Trezevant—Peoples Bank. 8&7-270—Vol. 
Liq. Jan. 27 through Farmers & Mer- 
chants Bank. 

Texas 

Borger—Borger State Bank. 88-2157— 
Jan. 11. 

Cason—State Bank of Cason. 88-9%92- 
Jan. 21. 

Cat Spring—Cat Spring State Bank. 88- 
1480—Jan, 27. 

Cuero—H. Runge & Co. (Uninc.) 88-306 
—Jan. 15. 

Ganado—Guaranty Bond State Bank. 88- 
1798—Jan. 26. 

Hillsboro—Central Bank & Trust Co. 88- 
167—Jan. 13, 

Loving—Loving State Jank. 88-1148— 
Vol. Liq. Jan. 2. through The Graham 
National Bank, Graham. 

Maydelle—Farmers & Merchants State 
Bank. 88-1533—Vol. Liq. Dec. 31. 

McLean—Citizens State Bank. 88-843— 
Jan. 13. 

Millsap—First National Bank. 88-1181— 
Vol. Liq. Jan. 9. 

Oakland—Oakland State Bank. 88-2019—- 
Vol. Liq. Jan. 13, 

Sagerton—Sagerton State Bank. 88-1282 
—Jan. 9. 

Slaton—First State Bank. 88-1570—Jan. 
28. 

Tahoka—Security State Bank, 88-1711— 
Vol. Liq. Jan. 30. 





Utah 

American Fork—Bank of American Fork. 
97-55—Jan. . 

American Fork—Peoples State Bank. 97- 
102—Jan. 16, 

Delta—Pahvant Valley Bank. %7-140— 
Jan. 

Lehi—State Bank of Lehi. 97-35—Jan. 16. 

Midvale—Midvale State Bank. %7-49— 
Jan. 16 

Provo—Farmers & Merchants Bank. 97- 
18—Jan. 12. 

Richfield—State Bank of Sevier. 97-44— 
Jan. 18. 

Riverton—Jordan Valley Bank. $%7-91- 
Jan. 14. 





Virginia 

Eggleston—Peoples Bank of Giles. 68- 
685—Jan. 25, 

tichmond—John L. Williams & Sons, 
Bankers. 68-18—Reported Feb. 2. 


Washington 

Cashmere—Cashmere State Bank. 98-190 

Jan. 30. 

Chelan—Chelan State Bank, 98-403—Feb. 
yA 





Dryden—Dryden State Bank. 9$8-425— 
Jan. 28. ; 

Entiat—Entiat State Bank. 98-357—Jan. 
18 


Sumner—Farmers State Bank. 98-311— 
Jan, 25. 

Tacoma—Central Bank. 34-55 » 3%. 

Tacoma—Lincoln Bank. 34-56—Jan. 28. 

Tacoma—Washington National Bank in 
the City of Tacoma. 34-54—Jan. 28. 

Wenatchee—Commercial Bank & Trust 
Co. 98-70—Feb. 2. 








West Virginia 
tupert—Bank of Rupert. 69-309—Jan. 23. 
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CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


ABSORPTIONS AN:) CHANGES IN TITLE 


40 Mergers; 19 Taken Over; 15 Consolidations; 10 Title Changes; 11 Purchases; 5 Successions; 
4 Absorptions; 2 Conversions; 2 Reorganizations; 1 Moved. 


- 


PrReseENtT NAME AND 


Strate & Town Taaxerr Nouean ForMER NAME How Cuancep = CaprraL gone PRESIDENT CasHIER 
Arkansas 7’ . ° 
Green Forest First National Bank in Green Citizens State Bank with Merger $ 25,000 $ 11,930L. C. Gibson J. R. Anderson 
| Forest 81-550 First National Bank 
| Hot Springs 
; National Park Arkansas National Bank of Security Bank Taken over 400,000 154,110 F. N. Rix D. O. Sims 
Hot Springs 21-48 
California 
Alhambra Security-First National Bk., Security Bk. with Alhambra Consolidation 
Alhambra Branch 90-242 Branch 
Colorado 
Colorado Springs Colorado Springs National City National Bank with Merger 100,000 143,180 W. R.Armstrong C. C. Fingel 
Bank 82-6 Colorado Springs National 
Bank 
Eaton First National Bank 82-124 Eaton National Bank with Consolidation 50,000 5,540 B. L. Lorenzer J.C. Stone 
First National Bank 
Connecticut 
Bristol Bristol American Bank & Bristol Trust Co. a Taken over 300,000 429,080 W. P. Calder M. L. Tiffany 
Trust Co. 51-154 
Bristol Bristol Bank & Trust Co. Bristol American Bank & Title 
51-14 Trust Co. 
Hartford Riverside Trust Co. 51-65 Merchants Bank & Trust Co. Merger 250,000 281,700 H. A. Allen W. O. Bitel, Treas 
with Riverside Trust Co. 
New Britain ne Britain National Bank City National Bank Taken over 500,000 724,050 
51-89 
South Manchester Savings Bank of Manchester Home Bank & Trust Co. Taken over 
51-219 and Manchester 
Trust Co. 51-220 
Florida 
Inverness Bank of Inverness 63-462 Homosassa-Inverness Bank Title 
Georgia 
Lafayette Bank of Lafayette 64-318 Walker County Bank with Merger 85,000 74,900 W. A. Enloe J. M. Patton 
Bank of Lafayette 
Statesboro Bank of Statesboro 64-237 Bank of Brooklet, Brooklet Purchased 
Illinois 
Chester First State Bank 70-528 —_ of Ellis Grove, Ellis Purchased 
rove 
Peotone Peotone State Bank 70-1911 Citizens State Bank with Merger 25,000 21,670 H.R.Eisenbrandt F.C. Jurres 
Peotone State Bank 
Rock Island Rock Island Bank & Trust Central Trust & Savings Bk., Merger 900,000 300,000 H. E. Curtis H. W. Litten 
Co. 70-120 Manufacturers Tr. & Sav. 
Bank and Rock Island Sav 
Indiana Bank me 
Amo Citizens Bank 71-674 First National Bank Succeeds 10,000 .......... Simon Whicker J. N. Phillips 
Cannelton First-Cannelton National Bk. Cannelton National Bank Merger 75,000 47,750 Henry Heck Norman Hafele 
71-480 and First National Bank z 
Knox Farmers Bank & Trust Co. Farmers State Bk. and Stark Merger 50,000 12,540 M. J. Hartzler J. W. Kurtz 
71-515 Co. Trust & Savings Bank - 
Iowa 
Centerville Centerville National Bank Commercial State Sav. Bank Taken over 100,000 50,000 F. S. Payne C. A. Peatman 
72-140 
Hubbard First National Bank 72-917 First National Bk., Radcliffe Taken over 
St. Ansgar St. Ansgar Citizens State Bk. Citizens Bk. and St. Ansgar Merger 
72-777 State Bank 
; Kansas 
Chetopa Chetopa State Bank 83-298 National Bank of Chetopa Purchased 25,000 14,120C. G. Whitby <a baa ean eae 
| Gardner Farmers Bank 83-568 Edgerton State Bank, Edger-| Merger 25,000 14,000 F. W. Sponable H. C. Bigelow 
ton with Farmers Bank 
} Lebo State Bank of Lebo 83-544 Lebo —— _— and Peoples Merger 20,000 5,0800. E. Williams G. R. Evans 
| State Ban’ 
Neodesha First National Bank 83-201 |Citisens State Bank, Altoona,'Merger wc ccc cece ce cece ete ee cece ee eeseeeneees 
with First National Bank 
Kentucky 
Whitesville Bank of Whitesville 73-386 |Farmers & Merchants Bank!Merger lw... ce cere eee nent ewe n eee eeeeeneees 
with Bank of Whitesville 
Massachusetts 
Boston United States Trust Co. Bank of Commerce & Trust Merger 1,400,000 2,789,990 James Solomont A. R. Morse, Treas. 
5-133 Co. with United States - 
Trust Co. 
Boston First National Bk. of Boston Jamaica Plain Trust Co. eae [kkdcdeeaacl sees watdasleabcecbedecuxca dsl cmauemeaenen 
5-39 
Michigan é 
Birmingham First National Bank 74-381 Birmingham Savings Bank Purchased 200,000 301,280 E. C. Huston M. T. Jarvis 
Detroit Equitable Trust Co. 9-81 Equitable & Central Tr. Co. Title 1,000,000 591,610 K. A. Neal A. C. Smith, Treas. 
Detroit First Wayne National Bank |Peoples Wayne County Bank Merger 25,000,000 32,465,480 D. N. Sweeny G. S. Hoppin, Jr. 
9-1 and First National Bank 
in Detroit 
Detroit Guardian National Bank of Guardian Detroit Bank and Merger 10,000,000 6,500,000 R. O. Lord E. 8S. Burns 
Commerce 9-30 National Bk. of Commerce 
Minnesota 
Jordan First National Bank 75-1195 Farmers State Bank, Lydia Absorbed 25,000 640,680 
(Jordan P. O.) 
Mankato National Citizens Bank 75-34 Commercial State Bank Purchased als wadsagnde<bunscube cnd0qGeeeOeeenee 
Missouri a 
Appleton City Citizens Bank 80-506 First National Bank and Merger 25,000 25,000 M. D. Grider A. G. Elam 
p Merchants Bank 
Dixon The State Bank 80-1661 Bank of Dixon with The Merger 30,000 18,800 P. A. Christeson (D. R. Stevens 
State Bank 
Jackson Cape County Savings Bank|Bank of Pocahontas, Poca-|Taken over «6. dk ce cece eee ence en cence eeeeeettenes 
80-319 hontas : 
La Plata La Plata State Bank 80-395 Bank of La Plata, Farmers & Merger 50,000 10,000 H. C. Surbeck L. E. Tansil 
Merchants Bank and La 
Plata Savings Bank ‘ - 
i Macon First Bank & Trust Co. College Mound Security Bk., Taken over 100,000 30,750 L. A. Miller J. J. Shea, Vice- 
80-231 College Mound Pres. and Cash. 
Macon First Bank & Trust Co. Security Trust Co. with First Consolidation 100,000 37,580 L. A. Miller J. J. Shea 
80-231 Bank & Trust Co. 
Odessa Bank of Odessa 80-418 a of Bates City, Bates Taken over 50,000 69,730J. C. Calfee Walter Powell 
ity 
™ » oe ol Bank of Odessa 80-418 Farmers Bank Taken over 50,000 69,7303. C. Calfee Walter Powell 
ebras. 
Creighton American Nat'l Bk. 76-196 Bank of Creighton Conversion 25,000 38,370W. L. Turner J. O. Peck 
Springview Stockmans Bank 76-619 Bank of Norden, Norden with Consolidation 20,000 6,580Chas. Henneman E. C. Logan 
New Jersey Stockmans Bank 
Bayonne Mechanics Trust Co. 55-120 Bank of South Hudson & Tr. Merger 500,000 981,500 DeWitt Van Bus- Max Moraller, 
Co. with Mechanics Trust kirk Treas. 


Co, and operated as a br. 
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CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


ABSORPTIONS AND CHANGES IN TITLE 


State & Town 


New Jersey 
Dover 
Moorestown 


Newark 


Plainfield 


New York 
Callicoon 


Carthage 


Glens Falls 
Lynbrook 


Mamaroneck 
New York City 


New York City 
New York City 


Nyack 
Rockville Centre 


North Carolina 


Boone 
faleigh 


North Dakota 
Cavalier 
Elgin 


Mayville 
McClusky 


Portland 

Ohio 
Cleveland 
North Olmsted 
Spencer 


Oklahoma 


Commerce 
Pondcreek 
Vian 
Oregon 
Gresham 
Portland 


Woodburn 


Pennsylvania 
Charleroi 


Dallastown 
Indiana 
Lehighton 
Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 
Springdale 
South Dakota 
Bristol 
Viborg 
Tennessee 
Barretville 
(Kerrville P. O.) 
Dayton 
Knoxville 


Texas 
Bay City 


Brownwood 
Clarksville 
Colorado 
Corsicana 


Goliad 
Graham 


McKinney 
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(Continued from 


PRESENT NAME AND 


Lad ~ “ORMER N S 
PrRaNsiIr NUMBER FORMER —_— 


National Union Bank 55-263 First National Bk., Wharton 
Burlington County Trus st Co. Moorestown Trust Co. with 
55-346 Burlington County Tr. Co. 
Lincoln National Bk. 55-584 Vailsburg Trust Co. with Lin- 
coln National Bank and 
operated as a branch 
Guaranty Trust Co. with 
Plainfield National Bank 


Plainfield National Bank 


55-690 


First National Bank in Calli- Callicoon National Bank. 
coon 50-672 

Carthage National Exchange Carthage National Bank and 
Bank 50-498 National Exchange Bank 

& Trust Co. 

National Bk. of Glens FallsiG _ ens Falls Trust Co. with 
50-255 Nat'l Bank of Glens Falls 

Lynbrook National Bank & Nassau Bank 
Trust Co. 50-784 

First Nat'l Bk. in Mamaro- First National Bank & Trust 


neck 50-407 Co. and Mamaroneck Tr 
Co. 

Manufacturers Trust Co.Chatham Phenix National 

1-128 Bank & Trust Co. with 


Manufacturers Trust Co. 
Equitable Eastern Banking 
Corp. with The Chase Bk 
Trust Industrial National Bank of 


The Chase Bank 
Continental Bank «& 


Co. 1-72 New York 
Nyack National Bk. 50-457 |Rockland County Trust Co. 
Bank of Rockville Centre First National Bank with Bk. 


Trust Co. 50-494 of Rockville Centre Tr. Co 

Peoples Industrial Bk. 66-683 Peoples Bank & Trust Co. 

North Carolina Bank & Trust Raleigh Savings Bk. & Trust 
Co. (Branch of Greensboro)| Co. with North Carolina 
66-25 Bank & Trust Co. 


Merchants National Bank Merchants & Farmers Bank 
77-164 Crystal 
Farmers & Merchants Bank| Farmers State Bank, Heil 
77-864 
Goose River Bank 77 -104 Clifford State Bank, Clifford 
First National Bank 77-203 Lincoln Valley State Bank, 
Lincoln Valley 
First and Farmers National Farmers National Bank and 
Bank 77-682 First National Bank 
Cleveland Trust Co. 6-68 Midland Bank with Cleve- 
land Trust Co. 
Bank of Berea Co. (Branch North Olmsted Bank Co. 
of Berea) 
Lodi State Bank (Branch of Spencer State Bank 
Lodi) 56-1267 


First State Bk. of Commerce First National Bank 
86-1013 
First State Bank 86-374 First National Bank with 
First State Bank 
Vian State Bank 86-452 First National Bank 
First State Bank 96-129 Bank of Gresham with First 
State Bank 
Mt. Scott State Bank 24-80 Multnomah State Bank with 
Mt. Scott State Bank 
Bank of Woodburn 96-92 First National Bank with 
Bank of Woodburn 


National Bank of Charleroi ao of Charleroi & Trust 
60-493 

First National Bank & Trust Union State Bank with First 
Co. 60-1126 National Bank & Trust Co. 

Citizens National Bank Manufacturers & Mechanics 
60-686 Bank, Black Lick 

First National Bank 60-717 |Lehighton Trust Co. with 

First National Bank 

City National Bank of Phila-|\City National Bank & Tr 
delphia 3-217 " 

Commercial National Bank|\Commercial National Bank 
3-7 & Trust Co. 

Northeast National Bank of| Northeast National Bank & 
Philadelphia 3-220 Trust Co. 


National Bank of Springdale|Springdale National Bank 
60-1350 and Springdale Trust Co. 

First National Bank 78-718 |Citizens National Bank 

Security Nat'l Bank 78-868 (First National Bank, Davis 


Barretville Bank & Trust Co. Rosemark Bank & Trust Co. 
87-672 Rosemark (Kerrville P.O.) 

(Branch of Barretville, 

Tenn.) 

Dayton Bank & Trust Co./Graysville Bank, Graysville 
87-178 with Dayton Bk. & Tr. Co 

East Tennessee National Bk.|East Tennessee Savings Bk. 
87-45 


Bay City Bank & Trust Co. Citizens State Bank 
88-292 

Citizens National Bank in/|Citizens National Bank 
Brownwood 88-158 

Red River National Bank First National Bank, Avery 
88-402 

City National Bank 88-463 [Colorado National Bank with 
City National Bank 

State National Bank 88-111 |First State Bank, Barry with 

State National Bank 

First National Bank 88-652 |Goliad Bank & Trust Co. 

First National Bank in Gra- Jean State Bank, Jean 
ham 88-522 

Collin County National Bank First National Bank 


88-219 


preceding page) 


How CHANGED 


Taken over 
Merger 


Merger 


Merger 


Reorganization 


Merger 


Merger 
Absorbed 


Merger 
Merger 


Consolidation 
Taken over 
Deposits assumed 


Merger 


Title 
Merger 


, Deposits assumed 


Moved and 
changed title 
Deposits assumed 
Deposits assumed 
Consolidation 
Consolidation 


Merger 


Succeeds 


Succeeds 
Consolidation 
Title 
Merger 
\Consolidation 
Consolidation 
Liquidated into 
national bank 
Consolidation 
Absorbed 


Consolidation 


. Title 


Title 
Title 
Merger 


Title 


Purchased 


, Merger 


Merger 
Absorbed 


Taken over 
Reopened under 

new title 
Taken over 
Merger 


Consolidation 


Taken over 
Taken over 


Purchased 


CAPITAL 


$ 125,000 
300,000 


200,000 


100,000 
150,000 


250,000 


4,000,000 


200,000 


25,000 


30,000 


50,000 
25,000 


25,000 


15,000 
35,000 
15,000 
30,000 
50,000 


50,000 


200,000 


125,000 
1,125,000 
2,000,000 

200,000 

100,000 


25,000 
25,000 


60,000 


1,000,000 


100,000 
100,000 
60,000 


300,000 


150,000 


SURPLUS «& 


> . — 
[SIDEN 
PROFITS PRESIDENT 


$ 365,430 Wm. Otto 
520,050 Joseph Stokes 


Chas. P. Kautz 


. T. C. Lyneh 


876,140 D. H. Cowles 
125,000 A. D. Kelsey 


105,000 T. F. Flandreau 


6,750,210 C. H. Marfield 
"218,140 F. T. DeLano 


3,900 R. T. Greer 


32,484 C. W. Clow 
H. 


_— 


. Laub 


11,000 ... sg pica at 
5,000 J. E. Davis 


5,000'C.N.Brunsdale 
Surplus 


2,520, R. J. Tuthill 

Ch. of Bd. 

10,000 H. A. Stalker 

Surplus 

.......{I. H, Nakdimen 
59,590 A. Meyers 
16,240 H. E. Hall 


23,000 Keith Powell 


300,000 K. W. Daly 


250,600'G. D. Kresge 
1,036,250 G. E. Stauffer 
1,749,670 W. A. Dyer 
63,130 C. J. Birkman 


30,410 Joseph Heiden- 
kamp 


8,650 Ed. Coin 
5,000 James Nee 


15,000 J. T. Crawford 
326,880). . 


100,000 | F. S. Abney 
26,650'C. E. Williams 
68,560, C. H. Lasky 


86,620 1. N. Cerf 


31,170 L. A. Scott 


CASHIER 


C. H. Hart 
D. R. Lippincott, 
Treas 


W. L. Dodge 
L. F. Marilley 


W. T. Cowles 
G. H. Jackson 


Lao N. Orsino 


F. A. Grien, Sec.- 
Treas 


J. F. Simonson 


A. Y. Howell 


A. C. Chapman 


J. G. Sept 


E. R. Hegg 
Joseph Lucken 


W. G. Reese, Mer 


G. W. Lee 

R. E. Bungan 

R. W. Armstrong 
C. E. Johnson 

A. J. Demorest 


C. J. Espy 


C. 8S. McKean 


C. F. Bretney 
R. E. Aldrich 
G/L. Evans 

R. B. Hotchkiss. 
C. M. Johnson 


A. E. Lundeen 
Robert Peterson 


B. L. Morgan 


Clyde McIntosh 
M. L. Sima 
J. C. Pritchett 


W. M. Davidson 


Thos. Johnson 
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CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


ABSORPTIONS AND CHANGES IN TITLE 


(Continued from preceding page) 


. ’ PRESENT NAME AND , : . . SURPLUS «& 
STATE OWN —_. gt sae -ORMER NAME ow IGE vm 4Us — . o . : 
TATE & T Traxeve Nownen Former NAME H CHANGED Capiral Provire PRESIDENT CASHIER 


Texas 


Waco First National Bank 48-1 Liberty National Bank with) Merger $ 1,000,000| $ 252,670W. W. Woodson K. H. Sherman 
First National Bank 


Whitewright First National Bank 88-524 Planters National Bank with! Merger 100,000 103,630 W. H. King R. A. Gillett 
Virginia First National Bank ° . 
Belle Haven Peoples Trust Co. (Branch of Belle Haven Bank, Inc. Succeeds ‘ W.G. Emmett 
Exmore) 68-310 
Brodnax Farmers & Merchants Bank Bank of Brodnax Succeeds 
(Branch of Lawrenceville) 
68-322 
Capevillle Townsend Banking Co. Capeville Bank, Inc. with Consolidation 15,000 6,930,;W. W. Dixon D. K. Long 
68-443 Townsend Bkg. Co., Inc. 
Capeville Townsend Banking Co., Inc.|; Townsend Banking Co., Inc.,| Moved 15,000 6,930\;W. W. Dixon D. K. Long 
68-443 Townsend 
Dinwiddie Farmers Bayk 68-325 Planters Bank with Farmers/Consolidation 
Bank 
Newport News First National Bank 68-90 (Schmelz National Bank Taken over 
West Virginia 
Cameron Cameron State Bank 69-168 Bank of Cameron Taken over 50,000) . Guy B. Patterson J. L. Reed 
Wisconsin 
Prairie du Sac Bank of Prairie du Sac Peoples State Bank and Merger 80,000 53,860J. R. Carpenter J. L. B. Accola 
79-920 Prairie Sauk Bank 
Wyoming 
Powell First National Bank Park County Bank with First| Merger 35,000 12,9108. A. Nelson Harry Barrows 
99-108 National Bank 
Sundance Sundance State Bank 99-97 American State Bank, Moor-| Merger 25,000 30,000 H. P. Ilsley Jay Durfee 


croft with Sundance State 
Bank 


NEW BANKS ORGANIZED OR REOPENED 


19 Banks Reopened; 8 State Banks, 1 National Bank Organized 


; F Su UUs 
State & Town URPLt a 


NAME OF BANK AND TRANSIT NUMBER CAPITAL Peers PRESIDENT CASHIER 
Arkansas 
Forrest City Planters Bank & Trust Co. 81-143 (Reopened) 
Illinois 
Hutsonville Farmers & Merchants Bank 70-1791 (Reopened) ee C. E. Rains O. E. Leggitt 
Johnston City Johnston City State Bank 70-492 (Reopened) $ 50,000'$ 10,000|/1. M. Leigh Wm. Huck 
Surplus 
Indiana 
Hobbs Peoples State Bank 71-1276 (Branch of Windfall) H. E. Castor, Asst. Cashier 
Patricksburg Patricksburg Bank 71-978 (Reopened) ee 
Iowa 
Ida Grove Ida County State Bank 72-2143 40,000 10,000|F. R. Jones L. V. Overholtzer 
Rock Rapids Rock Rapids State Bank 72-2142 30,000 10,000/E. K. Winnie J. J. MeGuire 
Kentucky 
Louisville Bank of Commerce 21-76 200,000 60,000/H. J. Angermeier F. M. Rassinier 
Queenstown Queenstown Bank of Maryland 65-195 (Reopened) 10,000 10,000 
Surplus 
Michigan 
Reading State Bank of Reading 74-804 (Reopened) 25,000 17,000 Geo. D. Schermerhorn L. O. Slough 
Minnesota 
Wykoff First State Bank 75-531 (Reopened) 25,000 6,220| John Vehrenkamp G. F. Ziemer 
Mississippi 
Lexington Holmes County Bank & Trust Co. 85-561 50,000 50,000| Morris Lewis J. W. Latham 
Surplus 
Pascagoula Merchants & Marine Bank of Pascagoula 85-136 25,000 25,000/E. J. Jane J. D. Lowe 
Nebraska 
Bloomington Bloomington State Bank 76-431 (Reopened) 25,000 ...|A. H. Byrum C. H. Moffett 
Crawford Crawford State Bank 76-208 (Reopened) 30,000 10,000'0. R. Ivins S. P. Duncan 
Miller Bank of Miller 76-558 (Reopened) . 25,000 ..../P. R. Kenney C. E. Millhouse 
New York | 
Canandaigua Ontario County Trust Co. 50-366 (Reopened) 300,000 133,740 Edw. G. Hayes P. P. Turner 
North Carolina 
Mt. Olive First National Bank 66-258 (Reopened) 50,000 25,000'T. R. Thigpen E. C. Casey 
| Surplus 
North Dakota | 
— Peoples State Bank 77-880 (Reopened) 
0 
Seville Seville State Bank 56-1148 (Reopened) 25,000 5,170 H. A. Stebbins T. J. Sailors 
South Dakota 
Viborg Security National Bank 78-868 25,000 5,000| James Nee Robert Peterson 
Tennessee 
Loudon Merchants & Farmers Bank (Branch of Lenoir City) 
Texas 
Corpus Christi Texas State Bank & Trust Co. 88-127 (Reopened) | 150,000 23,000/J. E. Garrett O. W. Whitley 
mt eat Plainview State Bank 88-2160 | 50,000 D. M. Royall G. H. Shriber 
irgini 
Wachapreague Wachapreague Banking Co. 68-582 (Reopened) P 
West Virginia | 
Bruceton Mills |Bruceton Bank 69-259 (Reopened) 26,000) ....... ..|J. E. Jenkins Myron Speelman 
Wisconsin 
Bloomer Peoples State Bank 79-757 (Reopened) a 25,000 6,000/J. A. Morrison F. B. Moss 
Stanley Farmers & Merchants State Bank 79-259 | 25,000) 12,500|W. M. Miller S. P. Lien 


(Reopened) 


If the present management has 
had a real test by some serious ad- 
versity, the success with which it 
carried the business through that 
emergency is a good criterion of the 
quality of management. 
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Surplus | 


Knowledge about your job in all 
its ramifications is a fair invitation 
to opportunity ; the invitation hard- 
est for opportunity to decline comes 
from the one who is studying him- 
self as well as his job. 


There is a bank in a small Ohio 
town which recently lost the business 
of the only manufacturing plant 
there because the cashier told his 
wife what the salary checks of some 
of her friends’ husbands were. 
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“Overs and Shorts” 


This Banker Does Not Believe 
In Signs 


Roy L. Stone, a vice president of 
the First Wisconsin National Bank 
of Milwaukee, in charge of new busi- 
ness development, says that he 
started life as an office boy in a drug 
store in charge of 
pidors. His hours 
One of his duties was to take the 
daily deposit (of money) to the 
bank. Every day he read on the 
bank window ‘‘Banking Hours 10 
to 3”* 


stoves and cus- 
were 8:30 to 7. 


He made up his mind that here 
was the kind of a job for him. He 
would have short hours and the rest 
of the day to himself. He got a job, 
and now, he says, he does not be- 
lieve in signs. 


———— 


Here Is An Idea That Ought 
To Be Promoted 


If all of your depositors who have 
put currency in their safe deposit 
boxes could satisfy themselves as 
easily as did one New York woman, 
it would be a much better thing for 
our banks. 

As the story goes, this woman 
visited the main office of a New York 
bank, ascertained her exact balance, 
made out a check for the whole 
amount to herself, then proceeded 
uptown and deposited the check in 
a safe deposit box in a branch of. the 
same institution. Apparently, this 
gave her peace of mind. 


—_—_—_— 


How To Get Publicity 


An lowa banker tells the follow- 
ing story : 

‘*We were anticipating a run be- 
cause some banks had closed near- 
by, so we shipped in a large quantity 
of cash to take care of any with- 
drawals. The newspapers gave us 
wonderful publicity on this move. I 
asked the president of our bank if 
he had informed the newspapers. 
He said ‘*No’’. 

**Well,”’ I said, ‘‘ Did you tell the 
express men to inform the 
papers ?”’ 

No,’’ said he, ‘‘I told them not 


news- 


sé 


to. 
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A Hint For Sale Notices 


On all notices of public sales, we 
see the notice: ‘‘Terms cash or see 
your banker.’’ After clerking for a 
number of these sales I have sug- 
gested we change the reading to: 
‘*Terms cash and see your banker.’’ 
—C. W. Fishbaugh. 


—_——@—__— 


False Alarm 


‘*Why did the cashier leave his 
fiancee waiting at the chureh?’’ 

‘Oh, he heard the wedding bells 
and thought it was the new burglar 
alarm at the bank.’’ 


—_——_>——— 


Overheard At Luncheon 


A banker discussing a proposed 
bandit-proof installation asked the 
salesman: ‘‘Have you any system 
that would keep the panicky de- 
positors out? I think I can take care 
of a bandit or two myself.’’ 


A borrower in difficulties was try- 
ing to show his banker how bad con- 
ditions are. ‘‘Sales?’’ he ejaculated, 
‘‘why, Mr. Banker, even the people 
who don’t intend to pay for goods 
have stopped buying.”’ 

cuuiiiaianii 

A neighborhood banker, asked if 
his depositors were hoarding money 
in their safe deposit boxes, said, 
‘*Well some of ‘em are, but most of 
“em have been satisfied with cashier’s 
checks. ’’ 

sre a 


“Sentimental Checks” 


We scarcely think of checks as 
carrying sentiment, but sometimes 
they do. I have read where there is 
one man on Broadway who was 
divorced from his wife, only to find 
out he still loved her. But the wife 
was through with him, she would 
never go back to him. Since then 
every week his alimony check has the 
same inseription on it: ‘‘ Because I 
was a fool.”’ 

Then we've all seen the beautiful 
sentiment on checks such as: ‘‘ Merry 
Xmas’’, ‘‘Happy Birthday’’ and 
‘‘Congratulations’’. But the real 
sentiment from these checks comes 
when they come back marked: 
**Insf.’’"—C. W. Fishbaugh. 
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